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See This Wonderful Book 
FIRST ‘t_ as planned by Mr. Gregg 


after several years’ study of 
scientific efficiency as applied to shorthand, 
and its appearance marked a new epoch in 
the pedagogy of the subject. 


Before you outline your work for next year, 
before you begin devising plans to increase th 
efficiency of your instruction, examine GREGG 
SPEED STUDIES. With this book in the hands 
of every student, the results of your instruction in 

advanced shorthand will simply amaze you. Its method, its purpose, its stand- 
ard, its completeness, combine to make it the most important book published 
since the appearance of Gregg Shorthand. 


> 


Its Outstanding Features 


Intensive speed studies on the execution of short- Two hundred and forty pages of shorthand, 
hand forms from the very first Manual lesson, more than 50,000 words—business letters, 
followed by dictation drills. literary and practical articles designed to en- 

Progressive reading dictation studies introduced rich the vocabulary and promote speed. 
with the seventh Manual lesson. Theory and 


practice effectively interwoven A teacher's key, with words counted in groups 


of 20, and with syllable intensity given, conven- 
A vocabulary on each shorthand page for special iently arranged for use in dictation. 
practice. A seven thousand word-and-phrase 
vocabulary becomes a permanent addition All the dictation material in beautifully written 
to the student's writing equipment. shorthand, thus establishing correct standards. 


Gregg Speed Studies is the connecting link between 
theory and practice; it makes “‘new matter’’ easy 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


' 


It ‘‘bridges the gap” between the Manual Speed Studies is the very best yet in the 
and actual dictation as nothing has ever way of supplementary material that I have 
done IMMOGENE WARREN, High School of ever seen, not only for Gregg Shorthand, 
Commerce, Portland, Oregon. but, so far as I know, no other system has 

With this book my classes will write a anything to compare with it. . E. SPAULD 
hundred words a minute one month earlier ING, Department of Business Administrati 
than otherwis« J. D. Henperson, Albu- niversity of Montana. 
querque Business College, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. It dovetails so beautifully with the Man- 

For the first time in the history of the ual, and there are so many splendid features 
Gem City Business College a book for about it that make for efficiency in learning 
advanced shorthand work will be placed i and in speed attainment, that I will not try 
the hands of the students t will be Speed toenumerate them. Whyshould 1? They 


Studies. The order goes in today.—Paut! ire so self-evident that “he who runs may 
y } 


G. Dune AN, Gem Cvztly Busine ( ege, read.” ( \W\ Kitt, Steckton HH ~~ 


5 


x 


A postcard addressed to our nearest 
office will bring you a sample copy 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Please mention the Gregg Writer when answeri 
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Shorthand on the Minesweepers 


A Yeoman’s Experiences with the North Sea Fleet 


as to cleat up the barrage of 56.000 


mines laid t 


in the North Se: 


ils and Norway 
ers ol this fleet 
d veomen who 


shorthand 


all of the time 
sweeping, the 
inder was on 
ridge with his 
in at his side 
oot this.”” The 


mandet would 
te a message to 
eoman, who was 
ling with his feet 
apart, leaning 


st a binnacle to 


} 


iady hims¢ l{ 
st the motion of 
ship while jotting 


the orders in 


thand. 


ye aye, sit 


the yeoman im 
itely dived from 


bridge down the 


to the radio 


k to redictats the 
ter to the opera- 
In another min- 


the important words that very often 
nt safety or destruction to then 

[wo of the Division 
ig to talk on the ‘phone in just a minute, 
used to come the 
mine sweepers wet 


erful wireless telephone sets, and, partly 


United States Minesweepers’ job 


German subma 





various vessels of the squad 


Commanders 


radio man’s rej 
all equipped with 


sy Elmer M. Ziegler, Muscatine, lowa 


due to the atmospheric conditions in the 


North Sea, used them 


of success.) 


The Commander, 


directing the OMe rations of the f 


Elmer M. Ziegler 


. 8. S. Eider, Minesweeper No. 17 


ship, the conve rsation } 


er and the Captain of 


be taken down and later 


signal log. 


Notes of usual and 


through the day were di 


with a great degree 


busy on the bridge 


leet, turns to 


his yeoman. ‘“Goand 
listen to what they 
say and report the 


i 


nportant parts ol 
their conversation.” 
Che yeoman trans 
fers his presence to 
the wireless shack, 
dons a head vear, OT 
pair of ‘phones, and 
gets every word of 
the conversation 
down in shorthand 
The matter is read 
on the bridge a few 
minutes later In 
this connection | 
might mention that 
I have heard many 
radio operators yearn 
for a knowledge of 
shorthand The few 
who had acquired the 
art found it to be of 
inestimable value to 
them 


Often when a ship 


came within hailing 
distance of the Flag 
| 


etween the Comman 


ie other shiy had to 
transcribed for the 


inusual happe nings 
tated and had to be 


transcribed for the report every night. And 
all this dictation was taken while standing 
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Writing shorthand on the bridge of a sea 
going tugboat—what a minesweeper really 
is—is working under difficulties, especially 


in cold weather when gloves must be worn 
and when the sea is rough enough to make 


it necessary to hang onto something con- 
stantly to keep from being pitched overboard. 
Doubtless many shorthand writers have been 
shocked when looking at some of the notes 
from their early shorthand days. In review 
ing one of the notebooks used at sea, I find 
many new ideas in the nature .of 
characters. The necessity of reading and 
transcribing these abominable notes proved 


uncouth 


to be excellent practice and training. 

It will probably sound. ridiculous to some 
of the yeomen who worked on battleships, 
but there were many times in rough weather 
when it was necessary to secure the machine 
to the de sk, lash one’s chair to the deck, 
tack the notebook down, and wrap 
legs about a stanchion in order to operate a 
typewriter at all. 

An added difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the machine in suitable condition to 
be Operated. Constant shock, jar, and con 
cussion from exploding mines made all the 
decks and steampipes leaky, and the machines 
hada tendency to “liedown’ on the job, making 
cleaning and overhauling necessary before 
they could be used again. This work was all 
done by the yeoman, for in the North Sea 
one could not telephone a typewriter office 
and ask for the repair man! 

Several times while at sea, 


one’s 


the writer was 
caught on the weather decks when taking 
some freshly typewritten correspondence up 
to be A big sea unceremoniously 
came aboard and gave him and the letters 
a good wetting. Of course the work had to 
be rewritten, and the laughing and kidding 
of the crew which always followed such an 
experience did not soothe the feelings of the 
unlucky yeoman a bit! 

The work while in port, although chiefly 
in the nature of court martials and corre- 
spondence, was done under more favorable 
conditions. 


signed. 


The greatest difficulty I experienced at 
first was the entirely different language used 
on a ship from the ordinary words used in 
civilian business work. There were sea-going 
expressions and names of supplies and gear 
of which the writer had never dreamed. This 
trouble was overcome by devising and learn- 
ing a list of special Navy shorthand phrases 
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{A considerable number of the special 
Mr. Ziegler used was published in the Ry 
er’s Department of the 
Writer.] 


September 


I do not recommend a minesweeping 
in the North Sea for a training trip for 
but, looking back, I d 
regret my experiences, and I am glad 
shorthand for me a 


stenographers, 
secured much 
and 


the 


important job less disagreeable work | 


than most of fellows were called on to | 
perform. 

[Editor's Note: Mr. Ziegler called at 
office in New York when he was demobi 
and the story he told us of his experie: 
was so interesting that we persuaded him t 


write about them for the magazine. The 
result is this very interesting article wl 
tells about a phase of shorthand pra 


that has never before been placed on re 
In sending the article, Mr. Ziegler writ 
S ’ Ss 
I promised you. Alt 


“I inclose the story whic! 
As you know 

at Gregg School 
Army Cantonr 
enlisting in the 
spondence and fili 
Recruit,’ a Navy | 


The story tells of 1 







charge of all the corr 
The Great Lakes 
t Great Lakes, Ill 
nces at sea I hor 
will prove interesting and helpful to other Gregg 


enthusiasts 


» stafi of 


In our November issue we published 
article by Lieutenant Smith on ‘The Us: 
Shorthand in Flying’’; and the article by M: 
Ziegler on the use of shorthand on mine 
sweepers is a fitting sequel. 

Thus we have had described the important 
part that shorthand plays in modern warfar 
in the air, and on the sea—but curiousl 
enough we have not had anything about 
part it plays on land, except, of course, in th 
governmental departments. Who will cor 


tribute an article on that subject ?] 


A 


oO? 
“ FINISHED GRAMMAR” 


The Very Modern Girl is taking a cours 
in short story writing. After the 
lesson she confided to the Woman, “If ther 
were not so many literary climbers it woul 
be much easier for the people who really 
have talent. But these days everybody) 
seems to think that he can write. Our in- 
structor told us that before he came to New 
York he was teaching in the University ol 
Texas. One day he returned a paper to a 
student and after class the fellow, a husky 
six footer, came up to the desk and shouted, 
‘What's the matter with that thar theme?’ 

‘**Well,’ answered the Professor, ‘Th 
spelling is dreadful, and the grammar is’—— 

‘* ‘See here,’ interrupted the student, ‘I'm 
studyin’ short story writin’, not spellin’ and 
grammar. Why, I done finished gramn 
long ago.’"’— New York Sun 


secor 
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Panama Jungle & Caves—II 

















MOST OF THE SHADOWS OF LIFE ARE CAUSED BY 
STANDING IN YOUR OWN SUNSHINE 


Emerson 
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EVERAL inquiries have come to us 


4 
> regarding Mr. McEwan, who 
» 


is exploiting a of shorthand 
nd in attacks on all other systems. 


Oliver 
“system” 
lulging 
. f the inquiries have been accompanied 
. ilars, advertisements and form letters, 
hich McEwan, with that shrinking 

ty for which he has been noted in short 
d circles in England, describes himself as 
test living authority on shorthand,”’ 


Shorthand King,” “the last survivor of 
men who made shorthand what it 

ind so on, ad nauseam. 

Some of McEwan’s statements are highly 

unintentionally so—as it would 

get anything 


in or out of Mac’s cranium. 


sing 
a surgical operation to 


orous either 
' 


leed no one with a sense of humor could 








e a career such as McEwan has had, and 
pursue it 

\s we shall presently show, Oliver McEwan 

sixty-three is running true to past perform- 


es And 


irkable even for 


those past performances are 
a period when shorthand 

sationalism was rampant. 

\ll that is necessary is to place on record 

old facts about 


ireer, and then if anyone spends time and 


McEwan’s variegated 


1ey on McEwan or his system, he has only 


In doing so, we deem it 


to say that we have 


self to blame. 
all the evidence on 
in our New York office, where the various 
uments may be 


inspected by anyone 


terested in the subject. 
According to the Phonographi 


October, 1895, Oliver 


World, ior 
McEwan was born in 
eighties he became well 
Pit- 
nature 


1857: in the early 
a teacher of Isaac 


Phe 


his claims in regard to the rapid acquire- 


wn in London as 


in’s shorthand. sensational 


ent of Pitman’s shorthand in so many days 
reason of his wonderful methods of teac hing 


at system created no little stir in short- 
ind circles in England at that time. He 
laimed, for instance, “Sixty words a minute 


and “Verbatim reporting ac- 
His subsequent 


ten days,”’ 


lired in twelve weeks.” 


ireer may be briefly summarized as follows: 


BANKRUPT, 1884 


Metropolitan School of Shorthand,”’ London. 


In April, 1884, Mr. McEwan was declared a 


£826 


bankrupt; liabilities (more than 
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$4,000); paid creditors one shilling on the 
pound (about five cents on the dollar) 
BANKRUPT, 1888 
“London College of Shorthand,’ London 
In December, 1888, again bankrupt; liabili 
ties £1,499 (about $7,500); no assets. 
(Changed from Pitman’s Shorthand to 


about six months 


x ript 


“Script 
prior to 


Phonography”’ 
bankruptcy; Company ap- 
peared among his creditors for large amount.) 


BANKRUPT, 1904 


“Royal School of Sh wthand,’’ London. In 
November, 1904, again bankrupt; liabilities 
£3,315.5.9 than $15,000); no 
Report stated: ‘“‘The school was so 


(more 
assets. 
called because he taught the Royal system 
of Shorthand in addition to Pitman’s system. 
He named the system the Royal system, as 
he prepared it at the command of the King. 
One pupil obtained judgment against him, 
which was followed by a committal order for 
the return of the fee.”” (The “Royal” system 
attempt to Pitman 
titles since 


and 
then, 


was an combine 
Script—it has had many 
as will be seen from this record, but is now 
know as “McEwan’'s Easy Shorthand,” and 
“The Wonder Manual.”’ 
“British Schools of Commerce 
London. Under this 
title, Mr. McEwan was soon at work again. 


Journal 


and 
ism,”’ high-sounding 
This time he advertised boldly ‘“Stenography 
in One Week,”’ making a feature of prizes for 
alleged competitions—the mania for word 
guessing competitions and things of that kind 
being then in full blast in England. This 
school went the way of all the others; but we 
have no particulars of just how it was ended 
We expect, however, to have the information 
by the time this article is printed. 

In reporting the hearing in connection with 
McEwan’s third bankruptcy, the Typists’ 
Review, London, for January, 1904, gave full 
particulars of all three bankruptcies. 

On July 26, 1888, when McEwan’'s second 
bankruptcy was impending, the Script Com- 
pany advanced him fifty pounds. In the 
receipt for this money McEwan agreed that 
he would, “in consideration of the above 
named fifty pounds, teach Script Phonography 
only at the London College of Shorthand.” 
Mr. McEwan then delivered a lecture in 
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which he exposed the weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies of Pitman’s Shorthand and ended 
with a very impressive and dramatic state- 
ment of the purely altruistic motives that 
impelled him to adopt Script Phonography, 
although by doing so he was losing ‘“‘the fruits 
of twelve years’ labor.’”’ It is recorded that 
this lecture was given before the ‘Balloon 
Society of Great Britain’’—which appears 
to us to be a singularly appropriate place 
for McEwan to appear 

On November 16, 1888 (one month prior 
to his 1888 bankruptcy ), McEwan offered 
to sell his school to the Script Company for 
£650 “of which it is understood that 
£150 is already paid.’ ’ 

When the Script Company declined his 
offer, and discontinued to subsidize him, 
the bankruptcy took place, and the Script 
Company appeared among his creditors 
McEwan then went back to Pitman’s Short 
and denounced Script just as he had 
previously denounced Pitman. McEwan’s 
secretary, Mr. A. J. G. Anson, declared pub 
licly that McEwan had been “offered £200 
to return to the Pitman system.” 


FIRST AMERICAN VENTURE—1895 


In the interim between his second London 
bankruptcy in 1888 and his third London 
bankruptcy in 1904, Mr. McEwan attempted 
to transplant his peculiar methods and his 
“Royal System’ to American His 
arrival in the United States was heralded by 
many bombastic announcements which were 
the subject of much humorous comment in 
the professional publications of that time. 
The Phonographic World for October, 1895, 
contained a full-page reproduction of Mr. 
McEwan’s advertisement announcing the 
arrival in America of ““_Mr. McEwan, THE 
GREATEST LIVING AUTHORITY ON SHORT- 
HAND. Some of the sentences follow 


hand 


soil. 


Mr. OLIVER McEWAN 
PATRONIZED BY ROYALTY 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
has graciously accepted Mr. McEwan's 
various works on shorthand. 

By command of H. R. H.,the PRINCE OF 
WALES, Mr. McEwan invented for his Royal 
Highness’s own private use a private system 
of shorthand. 


The 


amusing comments 


Phonogra phu World made these 


It may interest a few of our student-readers 
who are just learning the shorthand alpha- 
bet to know that MR. OLIVER McEWAN, 
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who is (according to his own advertisement 
“‘the greatest living authority on shorthand 
is in America 

He is in New York. This will account 
once for the great depression of the earth's 
surface in this locality. 

On the 15th of August Mr. L. E. Green 
the popular court reporter of San Francis 
wrote us from that city, more than thre: 
thousand miles west of New York, and calk 
our attention to the sudden sinking of t 
Western Hemisphere, noticeable even at that 


| 


remote point Inquiry revealed the fa 
that Mr. McEwan had just landed 

Mr. Greene then wrote us: 

“Dear Mr. Miner: How does this strik 
you? I’ve a mind to have him prepare 
“private’’ system for myself! Can't yo 
print the circular—just for fun?’ 

Certainly. 

We present the “‘circular”’ in exact facsimil 


on the opposite page, and we trust Mr. Mi 
Ewan will get some “advertising’’ out of it 

In fact, Mr. McEwan has been bold enough 
to send us one himself, from No. 120 East 
59th Street, this city, where ‘“‘the most emi 
nent of shorthand writers,’’ who ‘“‘knows 
more about phonography than anybody els« 
alive,”” and “beside whom the most pré 
tentious of English phonographers are mere 
pygmies,”’ will graciously receive a_ select 
few of our best reporters, and teach them the 
rudiments of shorthand. 

In order that our readers may avoid the 
jam and rush which will follow this announce 
ment, we append herewith a slip which 
accompanied the circular opposite, and which 
explains regarding terms and time: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Visit of Mr 


Oliver McEwan to the United States and 
Canada Mr. McEwan will make his first 
stay at New York and Brooklyn, where he 


expects to arrive on or about the 10th of 
August, and will be happy to give his Rapid 
Courses of Tuition in Shorthand. All letters 
should be addressed to Mr. Oliver McEwan, 
Poste Restante, New York. To be called 
for) Fees: Five Dollars may be reckoned 
as equal to One Guinea 

N. B.—As only a limited number of Teach 
ing Engagements can be accepted, it is re 


quested that application be made as early 
as possible 

Prospectus nclosed herewith 

The Phonographi World then sketched 


and after mentioning that 
magazine, 


McEwan’'s careet 
he was editor of a phonographi 
added 

It is supposed that His Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales, assisted by other pupils, 
is keeping up the publication in the absence 
of the great teat her. 


BACK IN LONDON 


Sometime between his first American tour 
(1895) and his second American tour (1911 
12), Mr. McEwan again established a school 
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London under the high-sounding title of 
Che British School of Commerce and Jour 
ism.”” In this school he inaugurated 
her campaign of sensational advertising 
is ‘‘Roval Shorthand” under the heading, 
Shorthand in a Week.’ The advertise 
ents were rendered still more attractive by 
offer of prizes for large amounts. But 


is school went the way of all the others, 


nd he returned to New York 


SECOND AMERICAN VENTURE, 
1911-13 


In New York he launched “The United 
States School for Secretaries,” and soon the 
New York and Chicago newspapers, and many 

gazines, contained advertisements of 

McEwan's STeENOGRAPHY IN A WEEK,” 
with the offer of $10,000 in prizes ‘for compe- 

tion by those who take up the study of 
McEwan’'s Stenography.” 

Unfortunately (for McEwan) the Post- 
office Department of the United States 
Government exercises considerable vigilance 
about the character of prize offers of any kind 

a vigilance unknown in England—and Mr 
McEwan had to announce that “‘circumstances 
have arisen which have made it desirable for 
is to withdraw the offer of prizes in compe 
tition.” 

McEwan then advertised ‘“Stenography 
Mastered in Seven Days in Your Own Home 
for One Dollar."’ In his prospectus he 
quoted an meee indorsement by the Phono 

raphic World, which was repudiated by that 
publication in its ~Anearahe to Correspond 
ents’ for March, 1912, as follows 

Geo. E. Allen, 13 Jackson Street, Sanford, 
Maine.— You might write ‘“‘London Tit-Bits,”’ 
in the issue for December 30*of which you 
state appeared a notice of the “‘American 
lecturing tour of Mr. Oliver McEwar, of 
England,” .and suggest to them that if their 
notice was complimentary to the subject of 
their sketch they should have first advised 
themselves of the matter before making pub- 
lication. McEwan visited a few cities in 
this country and “‘lectured”’ before a few 
audiences, by means of which he secured a 
certain amount of bombastic advertising 
from periodicals which knew nothing of him 
or his ability, and with persons entirely igno- 
rant of shorthand matters. I was informed 
that he used my name in some of his printed 
matter, indorsing him or his methods in some 
manner, but I was unable to learn his address 
during his brief stay in New York and his 
name did not appear in the telephone dire« 
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tory. He did not call at my office while he 
was in New York, knowing that I am not 
in sympathy with his manner of doing 
business. 


SUED IN NEW YORK, 1913 


Misfortune once more overtook Mr. M«¢ 

Ewan—this time New York. In 1913 he 
was sued by one of his students for recovery 
of tuition and of salary promised as instructor 
in the “‘United States Sx hool for Secretaries.” 
The evidence was so diverting that it was 
reported at considerable length in the news 
papers ' 
» The New York Evening World for July 23 
1913, had the following entertaining report 
under the caption “Learn to Spend $1,000,000 
and thus become a Secretary! Girl Graduate 
Who Couldn't Find Millionaire to Employ 
Her, Sues Teacher” 


Being coached in the art of spending $1,000,- 
000 of her employer's money, which she was 
assured was one of the chief duties of the 
secretary of wealthy men, did not sufficiently 
regale or recompense Miss Geraldine Web- 
ster, so she is suing Oliver McEwan for $60 
tuition, because she couldn't get a job on his 
teac hing, and $150 salary as an instructor in 
his United States School of Secretaries. 

McEwan is said to have been a noted 
shorthand expert for some time in England, 
but got in disfavor with the schools trying to 
find short cuts. Three times before he came 
here in 1911, it is said, he went into bank 
ruotcy in London. 

He started the School of Secretaries at No 
509 Fifth Avenue, and brought out a book on 
‘The Romance of a Lady Secretary,”’ which 
graphically told how the poor but respectable 
young woman became a wealthy man’s secre- 
tary, married his son and lived happily ever 
afterward. A number of young women 
pupils were attracted by the possibilities, 
among them Miss Webster. 

In her suit before Municipal Court Justice 
Spiegelberg, she testified that McEwan’'s course 
consisted of instruction as to proper conduct 
at table, at baptisms and marriages, and that 
the feature of his English course was an essay 
by the pupil on how ~ would spend $1,000,- 
000 of her employer's money, which she was 
told constituted one of the main duties of a 
wealthy man’s secretary. Miss Webster 
said after she became duly proficient in the 
duties of a “lady secretary’’ she was hired 
as an instructor, and she claims $150 salary. 


In awarding judgment to the Plaintiff, 
Justice Spiegelberg said 

I would have very little hesitation to say in 
this matter that the Plaintiff did not receive 
what she bargained for. I think when circu- 
lars like this are given out and contracts like 
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this are made, there should be some at- 
tempt to give people what they bargain for. 
The instruction which was given, at the best, 
was of a slipshod and sloppy kind, and a per- 
son should not receive any compensation 
for that. That was no instruction whatever 
that this young woman received. 


EVANSTON, 1915 


McEwan found it advisable to leave New 
York after this suit; and we next hear of him 
in Evanston, Illinois. In 1915 he advertised 
“The National College for Secretaries,”’ at 
618 Davis Street, Evanston, “for the sons 
and daughters of gentlemen.”’ 


CHICAGO, 1916 

moved to 122 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago—still under the title, ‘“‘The 
National College for Secretaries.” From this 
address he later moved to the Ohio Building, 
Wabash Avenue, and on the windows he had 
painted, ‘‘Mr. Oliver McEwan, the Shorthand 
King. Our record 300 Words a Minute,” 
etc. He left this in about three months, 
and it was reported that he not only owed the 
rent, but also owed for nearly all the equip- 


McEwan 


next 


ment. 

His next venture was ‘“‘The International 
College of Secretaries,"” 123 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, and from there he moved to 
his present address, where he is operating 
under the name of “McEwan Shorthand 
Corporation.” 

The titles of Mr. 
“schools” and various 
esting. As will be seen from the foregoing, 
the schools have successively been known as: 

“Metropolitan School of Shorthand”’ 

“London College of Shorthand” 

“Royal School of Shorthand”’ 

“British School of Commerce and Journal 


McEwan’s various 


“systems” are inter- 


ism” 
“United States School for 
**National School for Secretaries” 


Secretaries” 


School for Secretaries.” 
Ihe progression is interesting: Metropoli- 
United States Na- 


“International 
tan—London—Royal 
tional—I nternational. 

As the 


became stronger. 


business became weaker, the title 
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First Find the Facts 
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Teachers’ Certificates 
HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates sinc 


the last announcement: 
Louise Cherry, Columbus, Ohio 
Nellie Cleary, Duryea, Pa. 
Hannah Davis, Pittsburg, Kans. 
Edward J. Hajek, Jackson, Tenn 
Frances E. Haskell, Winsted, Conn 
Ada L. Kile, Oilton, Okla. 
Mrs. C. Ray Long, Dublin, Tex 
H. H. Lowe, Falls City, Oregon 
Hallie Martin, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ellen a Mi Dons ll, Carson ( ity, Nev 
Fredda Moore, Newport News, Va. 
Albert Nelson, Webster City, Iowa 
Minnie D. Newcomb, McAlester, Okla 
Mabelle I owiel Powe ll, Ta oma, Wash 
Maybelle Rardin , Colo 
Bessie W. Sesher, Pittsburg, Kans 
Carolyn Pearl Shane, 


Greeley 


’ Green Bay, Wis 
Mabel Dargan Will, Seattle, Wash 
Gertrude Wilson, ‘ sreeley, Colo 





Many repetitions and much time do not confer truthfulness 


upon a wrong 
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invites correspondence and contributions 
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e Learner and: His Problems 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 


Conducted by John Robert Gregg, 77 Madison Ave., New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor 


from teachers as well as from learners 








The Value of Habits—Repetition 


EPETITION plays a most important 
t in the learning of shorthand. 
It is a question that has been variously 
ssed by teachers and experts in writing 
he beginning of shorthand. With the 
types of shorthand it was generally 
nized that repetition—constant, in 
inable repetition—was the one and only 
in which skill could be acquired in writ- 
An author of one of the earlier systems 
ve an exhaustive list of the books he rec- 
mended for repetition practice, with the 
inction that each should be prac ticed 
iny hundred times in order to acquire high 
eed. Someone with a brain for statistics 
gured out that if only the normal amount 
work was done it would take something 
ce one hundred years to complete the task! 
hatis an illustration of the extremes to which 
the advocates of much repetition went. No 
h task as that is going to be set for you in 
is article. With the older systems an extra 
dinary amourit of repetition practice was 
essential because of the memory work re- 
juired to learn the forms. But with the more 
xlern systems repetition is employed more 
ientifically 


I assume that every student of shorthand 
vho reads these pages is tremendously am- 
‘itious and wants to make his work—every 
moment of it—count for the utmost in re- 
sults. For that reason I am going to discuss 
rather extensively some of the features of 
epetition that have brought real results, 
ind you can apply the principles in your own 
ork. 

Che learning and expert writing of short- 
hand means merely the acquisition of certain 
habits—mental and motor. An understand- 
ing of how these habits are formed, and the 
part that repetition plays in forming them, 


will enable you to reach your goal much more 


quickly and certainly. 
UNDIVIDED ATTENTION 

The first point to be considered is that of 
attention. Unless your attention is devoted 
earnestly to what you are doing, you do not 
make much progress in learning to perform 
an act accurately and with certainty. By 
giving undivided attention to your work the 
learning of any process is greatly hastened 
Consequently the student who wants to make 
the best progress in his work will learn to 
devote his attention intensively to whatever 
he is to do. 


CLOSE OBSERVATION 
The second part is to get as intense and 
vivid an impression of the outline or principle 
you are learning as you possibly can at first 
because first impressions are the most lasting 


CONSTANT APPLICATION 


The third point is to put into action or 
effect as often as possible the principles you 
have learned. This means repetition. This 
is what the psychologists term the “law of 
It is an old adage that “‘practice 
makes perfect,’’ but it is well to remember 
in this connection that practice in performing 
the wrong method or the wrong outline also 


exercise. a 


makes for perfection in imperfection. Repe 
tition practice alone will not accomplish much. 
Throw yourselves into the learning of the 
processes with all the eagerness and enthusi 
asm you can summon. If you can make your- 
self fairly burn with the desire to doa thing 
and back it up with the right kind of ex- 
pression of that desire—there is no limit to 
accomplishment. The things that we go 
at of our own volition are more quickly 
learned than those that we acquire by sheer 
will power. You should arouse such an 
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Graded Lesson Drills—I1] 
(Drills I and II appeared in the February Issue 


Drill IX Drill XI 
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Drill X Drill XII. 
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that 
vy become obsessed with the idea 


nterest in the learning of shorthand 


BE CONSISTENT 


Do not allow an exception to occur to 
ir method of writing a word or phrase, 
in the application of a principle. A direct 
illustration of this can be made in phrasing. 
\fter you determine—as you should—that 
it and our should be phrased, the phrase 
should always be used and the words never 
written singly. An exception tends to de- 
stroy your confidence and affects all your 


ther writing. 


CULTIVATE DECISION 

The writing of shorthand involves both 
mental and motor action. It is important 
to form the habit of decision in dealing with 
new problems. It is better to write the out- 
line of a new word incorrectly in taking 
dictation, if you do it without giving an ex- 
cessive amount of conscious attention to it, 
than to hesitate and jump from one alterna- 
tive to another until you are not sure just 
what vou are going to write. The writing 
of a word wrong once is not going to settle 
the matter entirely if you pursue the proper 
method in reading your notes. In the read- 
ing of your notes all such outlines should be 
considered very carefully and _ sufficient 
practice secured in writing the correct outline 
to “‘set’’ the habit. 


GET THE MOTION 

The motor or physical side of habit forma- 
tion is very important also. What you get 
in your outline is merely the result of motion. 
It is therefore important that you give a 
good deal of careful thought to the move- 
ments you execute in forming any oytline. 
If your movements are correct, a correct 
outline will naturally result. Correct move- 
ment is modified to a large extent by the 
amount of practice you have obtained in 
making it. The mere recalling of an outline 
does not mean that you have acquired facility 
in executing it. One operation should check 
up with the other. The exercise of the act 
of execution is perhaps the most important 
for the shorthand writer to put into operation, 
and this is where repetition comes in. Let us 
think about how to apply the principle most 
advantageously. 

In the normal writing of shorthand most 
of the forms are merely recalled and written 
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because they have been written numerous 


times before, perhaps. Facility will there 
fore depend very largely upon the store of 
words and phrases the writer has transferred 
to the automatic stage. Consequently, one 
of the chief tasks the writer must set for him- 
self is the acquirement of a vocabulary. In 
this, repetition is essential. The practice 
of repetition should begin almost with the 
first lesson in shorthand, and it should be 
confined largely to outlines employing the 
word-building principles. 


BUILDING A VOCABULARY 


The drills which are presented in this 
number of the magazine and in the previous 
series afford excellent matter for repetition 
practice. The words and phrases should be 
analyzed for the movements employed, with 
emphasis laid upon the principles involved 
in writing them. Then the words should be 
repeated and repeated in writing until they 
fall from the pen point without any conscious 
effort. 


The next step is to employ them in sen- 
tences. In the more advanced stages—say 
after drill seven has been completed—the 
plan and material in “Speed Studies” is 


particularly advantageous. 


In the first place, by reading the short- 
hand, most of the word forms are picked up 
almost unconsciously. The vocabulary words 
at the bottom of the page furnish the neces- 
sary practice in construction and drill for 
repetition work. The greater part of the work 
in repetition should be done during the time 
you are going through the principles of the 
system—on the drills in this series and on 
the exercises given in your Manual. 

It has been proved by experience and actual 
test that not much is to be gained by repe 
tition work on solid matter, the majority 
of the words and phrases of which are written 
practically automatically. When the student 
has acquired this much of a vocabulary his 
work should be entirely on new matter, with 
such special repetition practice as is needed 
on the difficult or unusual words and phrases. 
This was the method employed in training 
Mr. Charles L. Swem, Miss Paula E. Werning, 
and Miss Salome L. Tarr for high speed work. 
Repetition practice was used in drills on new 
words and phrases until the movements 
necessary in executing them were acquired, 
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THE 


attention given to repetition 
1e ol matter. 
ents with typewriting as well as 
its with pew g 3 ‘ 
show that not much is to be gained 
when the writer can 


the 


itter 


rge majority of words automati 


POA + 


is reached new matter 


this stage 


terial to be used 


GET THE MOST OUT OF 
REPETITION 


ticing lists of words, take one word. 


W TO 


the construction of it 
for movement, 
deliberately at first until 
l’’ of the movements is acquired, then 
} <} 


and study 


t! outline 


Tat ice Lait 
ly and rather 
ould be increased gradually until 


1 at your maximum 


can be written 
cticing a sentence or any solid piece 
through the matter once, 
g any outlines that you think need 


ter, copy 


tention. Afterwards practice these 


Then the 








es until facility is acquired. 


iece of matter should be taken from 
n a number of times. This applies 
the earlier stages where a majority 


words must be written from analysis. 
the writer can take any piece of matter 
ich only a few words need special con 
attention, repetition on the piece of 


is a whole is unnecessary 


Theory Questions Answered 
Question 

Some of our teachers have had an argument 
writing the word interests. One 
the second s is placed on the line of 
another thinks that as it is a plural 
the first s should go on the line and the 

1 below. Which is correct? 


says 


Answer 


e second is correct. The s in the word 

rests on the line; when the plural is 
ed just add the s—forming an angle in 
in accordance with the rule given 


5% SY, 


age 57 of the Manual. 


Question 
writing the words we and way, I am in 
habit of writing them thus (with the 
er part of e and @ resting on the line). 


4 


ther teacher writes them with the hook 
ing on the line and the loop for e and a 


Ww Which 


is correct? 
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Answer 


} } 


This is a point on which there has been con 


inion in the 


prefer the 


siderable difference of oj 
For practical re 
the line and the loop beneath 


past 
hook on 
When this is 


onfusion with 


asons wt 


done there is less likelihood of « 


ee, say, etc., when the forms are carelessly 
written by students 
Question 
In adopting the new prefix form ‘‘gay’’ for 


grand, may we use the prefix form'for the 
word grand, as is done in case of other prefixes 
Paragraph 124, Manual), and thus form a 


clearer distinction between grand and grant? 
Answer 
Yes 
oOo 
Shorthand Correspondents 
a following readers wish to join those 
who are exchanging correspondence in 


shorthand: 


Mary J. 

ing, Pa. 
Caroline May, 727 N. 11th St., Reading, Pa 
Mary Fowler, Shillington, Pa 


Steimling, 925 N. 9th St., Read 


Rachel Dietrich, 1351 N. 12th St., Read 
ing, Pa. 

Catherine Scheider, 624 N. 10th St., Read 
ing, Pa. 

Esther Schweitzer, 1334 N. 12th St., Read 
ing, Pa. 

Romeo Brewer, c-o Murphy & Wade, 
Madison, W. Va. 

Lenore Earnheart, 913 S. Cavin St., Ligo 


nier, Ind. 


Frances Milner, 106 Martin St., Ligonier, 
Ind. 

Mary E. Head, 301 Water St Ligonier, 
Ind. 

Julia Wadas, c-o Straus Bros. Co., Ligonier, 
Ind. 

Paul M. Fowler, 924 W. 2d St Boone, 
Iowa 


Henry D. Franzen, U. S. Army Recruiting 
Sta. 100 N. Adams St., Peoria, III 
James Green, 89 Nelson St 
Rhode Island 

Esther Kaidinof, 
Angeles, Calif. 

W. B. Riley, 2117 B St., Bakersfield, Calif 

H. J. Stevens, Wallaroo, So. Australia 

Dr. Edna P. Stocker, 311-12 Sunset Block, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Claud A. Thornburg, National 
Castings Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


W. R. Perrin, Weinert, Tex 


Prov ident e, 


2607 | First St., Los 


Malleable 


Alma Prochaska, 4319 Raible Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio ' 
Julio Victor Irizarry, Electric Plant Office, 


So. P. R. Sugar Co., Ensenada, Porto Rico 
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| Che O. G. A. Department 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
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Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I[1I. 


























eo? 
This Department is the official be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
mouthpiece of the O. G. A. The may try again. To secure approval notes must be 
purpose of the organization is to correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
encourage the development of skill- tion, free in movement. 
ful shorthand writing. Membership A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
is granted to those whose notes show those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
EMBLEM artistic merit. the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
I veanve writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
OF THE] Hew to Become a Member: Prac- membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
ORDER | tice the test article until you secure it. Members may become candidates for the Certifi 
two copies that represent your best cate of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
work. Mail one of these to the cate and how to secure it will be sent on request. 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
4 sent us reaches the required standard, a membership for membership, fifty cents each application for 
ertificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will Certificate of Superior Merit 








The Way to Win 


HOUSANDS of O. G. A. enthusiasts to us, we find a very large percentage of them 
wondering in the intervals of their 4eficient or not altogether satisfactory in 
ractice for the Annual Contest what the character of the lines. Getting ‘smooth, 
niners are going to think of their even, and light lines, secured by writing with 

ns and what they can do to make a free, easy movement’’ would seem to be 
rk deserve a high rating. Practice the simplest thing in the world, for it is the 

e more effective if it is directed to some natural way to write, and the restraint of 
purpose. The first step in the es- the hand which results in heavy, shaky, and 

ing of a superior style of writing is irregular lines is a cultivated tendency. To 
get a clear idea of what constitutes good restrain the hand requires a definite effort of 
sand what elements are rated as defects one who has once learned to write, but never 


ee ee 


style. Here is the official statement of the theless it is a fact that a great many of the 
G. A. department as to what qualities specimens submitted to us do not in any way 
c how in your work, if it is to be ac- reflect the ability of the writers to make 
ted as qualifying for membership in the smooth, light lines—and just because they 
hold themselves back instead of writing with 
Smooth, even, and light lines, se- this free, easy movement which they would 
| by writing with a free, easy, move- use in any ordinary work. I want to em- 
ment phasize to you that your O. G. A. specimen 
Characters which are correct in will undoubtedly be more satisfactory if you 

ture, slant, and method of joining will not take it too seriously. You can’t make 
Characters which are correct in it good by being over-careful. Practice the 
size and proportion matter until you develop confidence in your 
1) Close and uniform spacing be ability to write it correctly, then write freely 
tween outlines. and without hesitation or restraint. Teach 


will see that some of these qualities ers will usually find that they get better re 
generally to every outline you write, sults by dictating the test instead of having 
thers show only in certain forms. In the specimens prepared as copy work; the 
reason for this is simply that when writing 







ing the specimens that are submitted 
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Plate for January O. G. A. Test 


from dictation there is less hesitation, and Our examiners in criticising thousands 
consequently the notes are smoother and _ of specimens have found that certain defects 
more fluent are met over and over again. Style devel 

Curvature, slant, and joining, size, and ment involves mostly the elimination of 
proportion, .are elements that affect the these defects from your work. You should 
individual character of the outline. This 


means that some characters and some out 


learn to recognize them and “‘pursue”’ ther 
relentlessly. Here is a reproduction ol 


lines may be very satisfactory, while others "otes we use in the criticising ol specimens 


in the same specimen will be unsatisfactory. 1. Outlines lack smoothness and fluen 


Careful study of your own work, measured Before you start to write a word or phrase 
be sure you have a clear mental picture 

. - just how you want to make it: then m 
is necessary to establish proper style. the outline with a free. continuous mo\ 

e quickly to the next ons 


by the established standards ot the system, 


Spacing, again, is of general application ment, and mov 
throughout a specimen. Proper spacing may 2 Writing is not continuous 
. . ‘ » betw 1 outlines 

be very readily established, and once the P#4* bet weer line 
3. Notes 
+ . . ale : plates in the Gre 
writing will continue satisfactory. It is an 
~ 4 Notes 


correct habit is formed this element of your 


° are too small and « | 
important matter, though, and deserves Adopt the size used in the Gregg Writer plat: 
1 g i 


your attention. Uneven spacing will be ap- $. Notes are too far apart. Write 1 


parant at the first glance closely and space evenly 
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Curves are not properly formed 
ykes, r, 1, f, v, ten, tem, den, dem, curve 
it the beginning; &, g, ~, 6, curve most 
; e end. 


The slant of your up and down strokes 


correct, or it is not uniform through- 

specimen. 

The joi ing of the reverse curves is 
tive The joining of such curves should 
special thought and practice. Com 
with those given in the Manual and 
Grege Writer 

g begin and end on the line 


K and 
begin a little above the line, the base 
on the line and end on a level with 


beginning If you draw a horizontal line 
he beginning of r or / it should touch 

1 of the character 
Gent-pend and def-dev-tive are called 
gg-sl aped”’ characters. hey are shaped 


1 large ellipse with a small section cut 
it the top in the case of gent-pend and at 
ittom in the case of def-dev-tive. There- 
they should curve both at the beginning 
at the end and should be of liberal size 
11 Maintain a good difference in size 
een the large and the small circles. The 
circle should be made as small as possible 
mere turn of the pen 
a Make the hooks 
ey should be uniform in slant with 
icters to which they are joined. 
s should be parallel with each other. 


deep. 
the 
The 


narrow and 








13 Circles between reverse curves should 

turned on the back of the first curve so 

sely that there is no space left after the 

t curve. If the circle were erased, the 

» consonants should remain without a 

k in the line where they joined 

14. In joining circles to hooks have both 

circle and the hook distinct These 

uld be written so that a line drawn across 

e open end of the hook would cut off the 

} rcle. See diphthongs, uu, of, ou, in the 

cts & Manual (page 34) and also illustrations of 
ning “‘w’’ (pages 21, 22, and 23 


15 Close all circles or loops. 


We shall look for these faults in the con- 
test copy and rate the specimens according 
If your specimen is free from 
should be 

ery plain to you from a critical examination 
st f you count on a high 


what we find. 


hese faults, every one of which 


your notes, may 


iting—you will certainly qualify for mem 
bership and very probably be accorded honor- 
le mention for excellent work 


y 


Intelligent practice will win this contest 


ractice alone won't do it It is the study 


nd analysis of your work and the directing 

your practice to the proper end that counts 

then get rid of 
° ' 

to win 


d out your weaknesses; 


is the 


Way 
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The Contest Copy 


Good until April 1, 1920 

This copy is to be used both for the member 
ship test and for the annual contest ill paper 
written from this copy will be con red in the 
contest. If you are appiying jor me mber nip 
also, mark your paper “‘For Membership and 
Contest"’ and direct it to the O. G. A. Depart 
ment, Membership Examiner Membership 
certificates will be issued and forwarded at 


once and the papers neid jor fin raiing in the 





contest competttion. Vo report op pecimens 
submitted for the contest only wt be made 
except as given in the printed report of results 
Papers submitted for membership, ell as for 
the contest, will be ent to the usual consider 
aiton jor Club Award , Gnd suodject to ihe regu 
lar ‘‘membership"’ regulations stipulated in the 
heading of this depariment. 


THE JOY OF KINDNESS 
and 


SHE really great are ever gentle 
‘T kind, and the greatest are the kindest 
and most gentle. Cruelty and indiffer 
ence to the feelings of any 


sentient beings are 


one’s fellows or of 
marks of coarseness of 
nature, or want of proper instruction and 
training. Fineness of fibre, inherited of 
acquired, in man or woman, as in woods and 


textiles and cordage, is a sure element of 
strength. 
He who has learned to regard the birds 


as little brothers of the air and to look upon 
domestic animals and the beasts of the fields 
as his less fortunate kindred who need his 
help, finds a pleasure in their color and voice 
and motions, and a joy in the contemplation 
of their habits unknown to those who are 
without this feeling of kinship. He feels, as 
others cannot, the throb of the life of the 
world, and rejoices in the recognition of his 
kinship with the universe. 

The teaching which leads to these results 
is a part of the inalienable rights of all child 
ren, and must be included in the education 
of home and school if we would replace the 
old cruelties by thoughtful kindness and 
make the new world a world of freedom and 
progress and brotherly love.—P. P. Claxton, 

’. S. Commissioner of Education. 


DON’T FORGET THIS 
Be sure that your name and address appears 
on the specimen. [ypewrite it to insure 
legibility. Write it the way want it on 
your certificate. 
Send the examination fee 
-not in a separate letter. 
Make remittances payable to 
Writer—not to an l 


you 
with the sper imen 
the Gres 
individual 
i paper large enough to 
for the 


Put your work on 
allow at least an,inch n 
the examiner. 

Clubs of papers will arrive in better condi 
tion, and can be corrected m 


irgin notes oOo 


wre satisfactorily 
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if all are on the same size and kind of paper 
and are uniform as to arrangement. 
These points apply to the regular monthly 


tests as well as to the annual contest papers. 


sv 


QO. G. A. Brevities 


Miss Barletta of the Central High School, 
San Juan, Porto Rico, submitted a very fine 


We have 


100% club of sixty-three papers. 


received many good clubs from this high 


school, and all of them are distinctive for the 


fine quality of the work 


* * * 


A very fine club was submitted by Mr. 
Miller of the Rider-Moore & Stewart School, 
of Trenton, New Jersey. 
features about this club was the typewritten 


One of the excellent 


name and address on the top of each paper. 
Two honorable mention prizes were awarded 
his pupils; also a club prize. The quality of 
the work was fine. The writing was won- 
derfully fluent and graceful in curvature and 
form. 


A number of test papers have been received 
recently without the name and address. In 
cases like this we have no way of identify 
ing the papers and can only throw them in the 


basket. 


Club Prizes 


Gold Ring 


Richard Baer, Behnke-Walker Business Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon 
Rose Silbert, High School, Chelsea, Mass 


Gold Pin 


Sadie Kammelhar, Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silver Pin 
Nettie Berman, Bushwick High School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary Maltzer, Hebrew 
New York City 
Randolph Kreul, High School, Racine, Wis. 
Bertha Griffin, Riverside Junior College, 
Riverside, Calif. 
Perthania M. Clark, Rider-Moore & Stewart 
College, Trenton, N. 


Technical School, 


Bronze Pin 


Lottie Hargen, Park Region Luther College, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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[win City 


Lela Bachlund, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Sylvia Dye, Highland Park High School, High- 
land Park, Mich. 


Business College 


Marion L. Cardilla, State Normal School. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Honorable Mention 
Mabel Loomis, Union Grove High School, 


Union Grove, Wis. 
D. D. Miller, Riverside 
side, Calif. 
Mary Eva Metzler, Our Lady of Lourdes High 
School, Marinette, Wis 


Junior College, River 


Mary O'Leary, >t Patrick's High School 
Stoneham, Mass. 

Nettie Everett, Belfast, Pa 

Esther Brodsky, South Bend High School, 
South Bend, Ind 

Carl M. Johnson, DeKalb, Ill. 

Remolo Gervasoni, Rider-Moore & Stewart 


School, Trenton, N. ] 


Edith J. Fischer, Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, Trenton, N. | 
100°% Clubs 
Alida A. Butterbrodt, High School, Mayville, 
Wis. 


Esther Short, Behnke-Walker 
lege, Portland, Oregon 

Nannie R. Nevins, Bushwick 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Emma M. Strauss, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Susan R. Cutts, Hebrew 
Girls, New York City 

Bertha M. Pugh, Racine High School, Racine, 
Wis. 

Mrs. Florence Wolfe, Twin 
College, St. Paul, Minn. 
Anna Mothersill, Highland Park High School, 

Highland Park, Mich. 
Clara L. Coman, State Normal School, Tren- 
ton, N. J. . 
Hazel M. Creamer, Northampton 
School, Northampton, Mass. 
St. Patrick’s School, Wilmington, Del 
St. Patrick’s School, Stoneham, Mass. 
Hazel Kevill, High School, Dickerson, N. Dak 
Evelyn Hope, High School, Chelsea, Mass. 
Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, N. J 


Business Col 
High School, 
Bushwick High School, 
Technical School for 


City Business 


High 
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Editorial Views 





The Modern Way 

rEACHER writes us in warm com 
A mendation of our address on 
\pplication of Modern Efficiency 
i les to the Teaching of Shorthand.” 
In that address we explained the methods 
Milowed by famous engineers in developing 
) eater efficiency among the workers in indus- 
| ial plants, and then urged the application of 








e same principles to the teaching of short 
ind. That was four years ago, and we have 
en hammering home that idea ever since. 

onvention of the Eastern Commercial 


hers’ Association in Springfield last 
. we showed how these principles had 
een adopted in the training of the typewriting 
Bxperts, with phenomenal results, and that 


ount of this there had been a much 
eater advance in the methods of teaching 
ypewriting in many schools than in the teach 
g of shorthand. 


There is evidence that the thought is at 
ist taking hold, and we expect to see a great 
icrease in the efficiency of shorthand teach- 
mg in the near future. 


The main thing, as we see it, is to establish 
nrect writing habits from the very first. 
‘he old idea of allowing the shorthand student 
)assume any kind of posture in writing, 
rect or incorrect, and to handle his pen and 
itebook as he pleased, until he reached the 
department, is contrary to all 

epted pedagogy. When incorrect habits 
re permitted all through the theory work, 
hey become so fixed as to be almost ineradi- 
able. And these incorrect writing habits 
rove an insuperable obstacle to the attain- 
nent of a high degree of efficiency. 


ivan ed 


We believe that in the beginning the short- 
and student should be taught: 


a) The correct 
it the desk 

b) The 
the pen 

c) The importance of compactness 
1 writing—to save time in passing from 
word to word, from line to line, and from 
page to page 

d) Thecorrect manner of holding the 


posture for writing 


correct manner of holding 








PRINT IN BINDING 


“The 


notebook; and the correct manner of 
turning the pages 

(e) The easiest and quickest way to 
make the various combinations—through 
shorthand penmanship drills 

(f) To make rapid transitions between 
the forms, and thus reduce to a minimum 
what Herbert Spencer termed the “‘unreg 
istered movements” of the pen 

(zg) To avoid the habit of “‘resting’’ 
on the last character of a word or phrase, 
which is indicated by a thickening instead 
of a tapering towards the end of the last 
character. 


We also believe that early in the course the 
student should be taught: 

(a) To gauge the length of his tran- 
script by the. number of lines in each 
dictation 

(b) To have his notebook ready for 
work the moment he enters the room—with 
a rubber band around the pages that 
have been used. The teacher should 
begin work so promptly that students 
will get the “‘business atmosphere’ and 
drop the easy-going methods acquired in 
their previous experience. One of the 
most difficult things in business is to get 
beginners to do things promptly—to be 
ready for work the instant they are called 
upon. 

It isn’t sufficient to explain these things. 
They must be insisted upon all through the 
course. It may be necessary, for instance, 
to repeat the drill on hand position and the 
turning of the pages of the notebook many 
times—regular drills for ten minutes at a 
time; it may be necessary, indeed, to suspend 
dictation at times to point out that some 
students have forgotten these things—and 
then give a short drill. By such repetition 
the importance of the best way of doing things 
will be emphasized and enforced until the 
right habits are established. And the great 
thing is to establish these correct habits at 
the beginning so that they will become auto- 
matic in operation. 

oOo 
Editorial Brevities 

The most interesting publication that has 
come to our desk in the past month is “‘The 
Private Secretary,” which is described as the 
“official magazine of the California School 
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for Private Secretaries,’ Berkeley, an insti- 
tution which is presided over by our good 
friend, J. Evan Armstrong. 

It is a sprightly, beautifully arranged little 
paper, the illustrations being produced by the 
mimeograph and the text matter on the multi- 
graph. Acknowledgmentsare made by theedi- 
torial staff to Miss Minnie Mimeograph, Lucius 
7. Multigraph, and i, Henry Pocketbook. Re- 
grets are expressed that nothing has been re- 
ceived from the ‘well-known 
to-day, H. C. O'’Living.”’ 

In a succeeding issue we hope to publish 
and poems from this 
unique little paper. Congratulations to Mr 
Armstrong and to his talented editorial staff! 


personage ol 


some of the articles 


* * al 


The All-Story Weekly, for January 17, 
the Frank A. Munsey Co.) 
war story, ““The 
Charles L. Swem, 
stenographer to the President of the United 
States. 


(published by 
contained a 
Bearcat,’’ by 


Mississippi 
personal 


It is a bully story, well planned, well told, 
and full of quiet humor 


* * * 


On December 17, 1919, the Kansas Teacher 
for January reports, the Kansas business col- 
lege owners and managers met in the office 
of State Superintendent L. E. Wooster in 
Topeka and formed a State Association of 
the Kansas Business Colleges. 

S. I. Dague, of the Dague Business Col- 
lege, Wichita, was elected President, and E. 
S. Weatherby, of Lawrence Business Col 
lege, Lawrence, Kansas, Secretary. Mr. W. 
W. Hibarger, of Wichita Business College, 
was chosen to attend the State Educational 
Council in Topeka, January 16-17, 1920, as 
representative of the Business College As 
sociation. 


* > . 


A newspaper clipping from the North 
Adams ( Mass.) Evening Transcript of Jan 
uary 8, reports the celebration of the silver 
anniversary of the Bliss Business College 
of that city. 

The event, and the recognition accorded it 
by the local reflect the 
success of this school and the importance of 
Mr. 
Sherman McVeigh, the principal and pro- 
prietor of the school, has not only achieved 


press, substantial 


the institution in the community. 
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business through his able cor 


success 
of the school, but he has won the hig 
personal regard of his business associates 


a host of friends among the commercial t 
ing fraternity of the East 

We extend to hin 
what he 
for the future 


our congratulations 


has a nplished, and best wi 


* * * 


A handsomely engraved card of invitat 
to the fifty-fourth graduating exercis« 
Peir« 2 het hool, PI ilade ly hia, January 


} 


again reminds us that the successful busi 


school is not a thing of recent years mer 
From its early pioneer days (and it is 
of the 


established in 


mmercial sche 
Peirce Scl 


has stood in the first rank for its high star 


first exclusively 


this country), 
of its training 


ards and the fine quality 


has constantly given its students an 
mosphere of “big things’ in which to wor 


The Order of Exercises for this year’s co 


mencement, presided over by the Honoral 
J. Hampton Moore, mayor of Philadelphi 
with music by the Philharmonic Orchestr 


and the annual address by Secretary of 


Navy ical of the school! 


Daniels, is ty1 


* * * 


Mr. G. R. Hall, President of the 
elaborate prospectus of ‘‘The Foreign Trad 


and Shipping Department”’ 


| ol his school. 


This is a somewhat unique departure for 
business school. 
phase of Foreign Trade and Shipping will | 


given by experts in these lines. The personn 


of the faculty inspires confidence in the out 
this 
education, and school managers will 
the experiment made by Mr. Hall with cor 


siderable interest 


come of new venture in commercli 


watcl 


> > = 
The Nashville Banner has an extended 
article about the work of Miss Laura H 


Thomas, who has recently 
faculty of the famous Hume-Fogg High School 
Miss Thomas was widely 


the most successful teachers of type writings 


in the United States. The Banner spe 
of her “determination to specialize in scientit 


methods of tea hing both shorthand ar 
typewriting.”’ 
In the summer of 1916 she attended Si: 


mons College, Boston, and while there wor 


Hall 


Business College, Seattle, has sent us a very 


Courses of lectures on ever) 


resigned from th« 


known as one of 
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\'nderwood award by writing 64 words 
er minute; the following summer she 
nded Gregg Summer Normal School in 
so, and while attending she won the 
| Medal award on the Remington machine, 
ing 63 words net per minute with but 
e errors. The following year she was 
loved to assist Miss Hakes in the Type- 
ting Department of the Gregg Summer 
rmal School. The Banner says: 
[The results of her methods are attested 
the fact that during the last two years 
the Typewriting Department of the Hume- 
eg. High School 202 awards for accuracy 
i speed have been won by her pupils, four 
them being Gold Medal Awards. 
We understand that Miss Thomas resigned 
account of her health, and we sincerely 
ne that after a year’s rest she will be able 
resume the work in which she has gained 
well deserved distinction. 
* * > 
The San Francisco Chronicle 
it articles of incorporation have been filed 
the “National League for Women’s 


California.’"” The corporation, 


announces 








Suffrage ol 
vhich issues no stock and is not organized 
profit, purposes “‘to offer opportunity 
nd guidance in the training and employ- 

ent of women.” 
rhe list of the names 
d o! many of the most prominent and influential 
women in northern California. We note 


with pleasure that in the list is the name of 


directors contains 


- Miss Elizabeth S. Adams, assistant manager 
b of the Pacific Coast office of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 


We know that the many friends, as well as 
present and former students, of Mr. Howard 
M. Munford will read with pleasure the 
following letter from the National War 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. regarding his work 
in France: 


H NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL 
ne of the 
7. A 
| New York, November 17, 1919 
Mr. John R. Gregg 
24 East 28th Street 
New York City 
My dear Sir: 
When Mr. Howard M. Munford went 
overseas in the service of the Y. M. C. A., 


he used Mr. 


the 


your reierence. 


months in 


name as a 
1 for four 


Munford served 
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Y. M. C. A. work in France. He was then 
transferred to the Army Educational Com- 
mission, which in April, 1919, took over all 
educational activities under Army supervi- 
$10n. 

We wish to express to you our deep appre- 
ciation for the work that Mr. Munford has 
done. We know that as one of his refer- 
ences you will be interested to learn that he 
has made good. We shall be glad if you will 
pass on our appreciation of Mr. Munford’s 
service to his many friends 
Yours very sincerely, 

CHARLES BROOK 


Since the publication of the keys to the 
shorthand plates has been discontinued on 
account of lack of space, numbers of our read- 
ers have requested us to give them some 
means of checking their speed in practice 
without the of counting out the 
words in each plate published. 


necessity 


From now on you will find given at the end 
of each plate, the total number of words 
in the article. You can easily approximate 
the amount of copy you should be able to ac- 
complish in a given time at a specified rate, 
by portioning off the shorthand notes, without 
having to take an actual count of the exact 
number of words. 


An analysis of the syllable intensity of the 
matter used in the speed contests of the N. S. 
R. A. at Detroit last August shows the follow- 
ing results: 


Solid Matter 1411 
Jury Charge 1.395 
Testimony without QO & A 1.063 
Testimony with Q & A 1.199 


oO° 
Obituary 


Enos Spencer 


HE LOUISVILLE papers record the 
death of Mr. Enos Spencer, President 
of the Spencerian Business College 

of that city. On January 17 Mr. Spencer 
was stricken with heart disease on the street 
and expired before the physicians arrived 

Mr. Spencer was born in Warrick County, 
Indiana, October 3, 1851, and went to Louis 
ville thirty-five years ago, where he established 
the well-known Spencerian Business College 
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Teaching in the 


Evening Schools Effective 
By Mark I. Markett, of the High School of Commerce and the Harlem Evening High School, 
New York City 


Extracts from the address given at the October meeting of 
F I WERE asked by any superintendent, 
principal, or teacher how to make short 
hand teaching in the evening schools 
effective, my answer point-blank would be, 
teach a system that lends itself to immediate 
application to practical dictation, a system 
that will not encroach very much on the little 
spare time that the student has for study, a 
system that can be stripped of its arbitrary 
rules and principles and immediately adapted 
to genuine sentence writing. 

When one considers the conditions that 
confront the individual teacher in the evening 
schools, he is not amazed at the answer | 
have given. These conditions differ greatly 
from those that prevail in the day high schools 
In the latter place the pupils are there because 
they are forced to be there by the “‘compul- 
sory educational law,’’ or because their parents 
insist on their attendance much against their 
wishes. In the evening schools the students 
attend altogether on their’ own volition. 
Chey are there because they want something, 
and, unless they can get it with the least 
amount of outside inconvenience and study, 
they make their departure just as quickly as 
their entrance. 

Another difficulty to be overcome is the 
caliber of the pupils in the evening schools. 
We meet students of ages ranging from four- 
teen to thirty-five years, of various mental- 
ities and equipment, all eager to master the 
subject which is so interesting and fascinating. 
Yet despite the large registration at the be- 
ginning of the term in many schools of the 
city of New York, the mortality is so great 
that in many cases only a handful of pupils 
remain after a year’s session and very few re- 
turn for the advanced work the following 
year. Why is this? Is it due to the teacher? 
I have made a study of the problem and have 
found that although the teachers were men 
and women of long experience in day schools, 
the attendance of their classes dropped so 
quickly that ‘consolidation of classes was re- 
sorted to before the first term was finished. 
I have come to the conclusion that the sys- 
tem is to blame and not the teacher. When 


he Greae Shorthand Teacher 1 ~iation of New York City 


you realize that the superintendent and prin 
cipal grades a teacher on his ability to hold 
his class you can see how hard his lot is. Al 
though attendance is the barometer by which 
he is judged and the bugbear and bane of his 
life, he should not be held so much to blame 
as the system he is teaching. 

Last year I suggested to the principal to 
give a simpler system a trial. A class of about 
forty was organized for intensive training, 
to meet three times a week throughout the 
entire year, running two hours a night. The 
results were so gratifying to both pupils and 
principal that the demand for this system the 
following year far outnumbered the requests for 
the other system taught in theschool. Notonly 
that, but ademand for advanced speed practice 
by those who had finished their work was 
evident. At present the attendance of these 
classes is by far better than that of the other 
system. I say this without any fear of con- 
tradiction. 

Let me assume that you have adopted the 
system I am advocating. Our next problem 
is to consider the methods to be employed 
to make our teaching effective. My plan is 
as follows: 

At the first meeting with the pupils I think 
it would not be amiss to show the class the 
utilitarian value of the study of shorthand. 
Create the proper ideal and supply the proper 
motive for its study. If possible, produce 
actual writers of the svstem who can give an 
exhibition of writing any matter at different 
rates of speed. I usually bring from the day 
school a few youngsters to give this demon- 
stration. Show your students that the study 
is within their comprehension. Right here 
many will want to know how this system 
differs from that which their associates write. 
It is up to you to acquaint yourself with the 
fundamentals of the other systems so as to 
be able to show the differences and advantages. 
Urge the pupils to purchase their own text- 
books so that they can jot down any notes 
that you might give them during your instruc- 
tion. You will find that if you have launched 
your instruction with the proper enthusiasm, 
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it is immediately reflected in the pupil's 
attitude in responding to any of your requests. 

I need not gO into details as to the methods 
of teaching each lesson, but there are a few 
cautions to be observed in order to make your 
teaching effective It behooves the teacher 
to remember at all times that the principle 
of self-activity, « 


sion, is just as strong in the evening school 


r the desire for self-expres 


pupil as in the day school student. It is 
the 
guide you in your methods. 
the old maxim of “‘learrting to do by doing.”’ 
In other words stop lecturing and preaching 


one principle of teaching that should 


Be guided by 


about principles and rules, but afford the 
pupils genuine opportunity for actual applica 
tion of the principles to many words embody- 
ing certain principles. Do 
verbatim reproduction of the principle, but 
Present 


not insist on a 
rather on its correct application. 
one principle at a time and employ it in actual 
An exercise on indi 


In or 


writing of many words. 
vidual isolated words is very tiresome. 
porate these words in connected sentences 
and give this dictation in the first lesson. 
Employ -the multiple-sense appeal in your 
gO 


lesson. I 


teaching. Reading and writing should 
hand in hand from the very first 
would suggest that every principle be thor 
oughly developed in the classroom and that 
whatever home work is given should be only 
to supplement your teaching of a principle. 
You must respect the pupil’s spare time out- 
side of and not encroach much 
on it. Do not follow the book slavishly, but 
introduce at an opportune time any deriva 


school too 


tive of a wordsign or a common phrase. This 
increases the student's vocabulary and adds 
interest to his work. 
It may 


recitation is too long. 


that hours for 


Unless you vary your 


be said two one 


teaching so as to embrace variety 


known, interest will begin to wane after the 
first hour. 


every 


Start every lesson with a drill on that 
phase of the work which is so essential in 
making the response in recording automatic. 
Dictate wordsigns and phrases either singly 
or incorporated in sentences. Have individual 
pupils read back while you are writing the 
outlines on the board. Have the work read 
from the board and corrections made. Intro- 
by having pupils 
read the work from the board against time. 


duce some competition 


Incidentally, in this manner, they are uncon- 
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sciously mastering the outlines they hav 
missed. Follow this lesson with a review « 
the principles previously mastered, by dictat 
ing isolated words and sentences. Once mor 


have the work read back and written on the 


board to be read again by som« pupil i 
this way you are appealing to as many senses 
as possible, and at the same time you ar 
giving the student ample opportunity for 
rest. 


The third phase ir work is the develop 


ment of a new principle followed by immed 
iate application to many words while yor 
are writing the words on the board. Ther 


may be some criticism that the pupils will 
copy the forms. This can be easily obviated 
by just keeping behind with a word or two 


make should be 


a supplementary writing lesson on the prin 


Whatever assignment you 
ciple deve loped that eve ning 
work is a half hour 
Manual, sup 


need 


The next phase of yout 
of reading shorthand from the 
plementary book, or mag izine. | not 


emphasize the value of this work. During 
minutes give dicta 


the last period of thirty 
matter or a letter 


ted 
to be transcribed in the classroom and cor 


tion on some conne: 
rected the same evening 
found the 
effective in teachin 
In fact, I employ the 
The entire Manual was com 


I have foregoing plan very 
evening school pupils. 
same procedure in the 
day schools. 


pleted before the end of February so that the 


rest of the time was devoted to dictation 
practice and transcription work. A speed 
of sixty to eighty words a minute on any 


matter was attained at the end of the vear 


In conclusion, | might say that none of us 
is sO pertect as not to beneht by the methods 
and devi es empio' ed DY others ] he se meete- 
ings in which there is an exchange of ideas 


on teaching are very helpful, and the wide 


awake teacher is always on the alert to adopt 
new devices « 


any rr plans which some other 


teacher has used to make his teaching effec 


tive. Our program monthly should be so 
arranged as to enable many teachers to give 
their pet schemes used in clinching a prin 
ciple, or their special methods in presenting 
a lesson. These suggestions would undoubted 
ly be of great value to every one of us. 


o¢ 
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The Typist and Office Worker- 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 


Conducted by Adelaide B. Hakes, 631 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chic ago, Ml 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 


ro 


Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
or by himself who is able to pass the 
Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 





RDER 
ARTISTIC 
TYPISTS 














must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 


Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior member- 
ship appears in this department each month. Tests 
may be practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each part of the test 
should be typed on a separate sheet. A test is good 
only until the 25th of the month following publica- 
tion. An examination fee of ten cents must accom- 
pany each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pess either test A 
circular giving full particulars will be mailed upon 
request. 








What the O. A. T. Means and What It 
May Mean to You 


Order of 


become 


full 


Typists. 


ET’S have it in The 
ARTISTIC We 

so engrossed in our quest for speed 
accuracy that artistry usually falls into 
rd place, and indeed it frequently doesn't 
appear in the running. Now artistry 
typewriting what personality is to an 
life, and in 


ividual; it character, 


into it. 


puts 
iduality 
I saw, a few days ago, a volume of type- 
tten lesson work that was a sorry sight 
thought of arrangement or appearance 
l apparently entered into it. Each sheet 
s filled solidly; no attention had been given 
the right-hand margin; there was no break 
denote where one exercise or lesson ended 
| the next began; errors there were aplenty, 
1 wicked-looking strike-overs, and much 
ilty spacing. I repeat, it was depressing 
look upon—like the faces of some people 
ie meets, the “T-dare-the-world- 
to-make-me-smile”’ But to me the 


solemn, 


kind. 


st tragic part seemed to be the loss of the 


n, the enthusiasm, and the pardonable pride 
clever craftsman experiences when he has 
oduced a masterpiece. All the labor was 
here. but the joy of artistic expression 
is missing. I could see in work like that 
where the O. A. T. could be made a great 
gency in their 
ireers to become artists as well as operators, 
might come to think of de- 


assisting typists early in 


so that they 


power to criticise, to 


veloping in the ey 
compare, and to creat 
I recently 


asked the Examiners to tell me 


just where many papers fell short of meeting 


the requirements of artistry and quality. 
I was shown the most common faults in the 
papers, and | 
confidential suggestions 
Follow them should 
be able to submit papers in which even that 
august body, the Board of 
find no fault. And if you 
that their desks fairly so much the 
better—it will mean t just that 


many more real typists headed the right way 


going to give you some 


am 


tips and a few 


out carefully and you 
Examiners, can 
submit so many 
overflow, 


hat there are 


Students who entered high school in Sep 
Junior 
Perhaps you have 
Senior honors are 
Then 


the opportunity to win a club prize for sub 


should honors not 
this 


ak me so, 


tember secure 
later than 


already 


month 

and the 
almost within your grasp there is 
mitting the best paper in clubs of various 
sizes that may be formed in your school. If 
you do not understand how to qualify for 
any of these, send for the circular which tells 


you all about all of them. 


THE PITFALLS 


Uneven Touch. The skilled 
the examiner quickly detects a letter here and 
there that 
not 


eye of 


is scarcely discernible because it 


was properly struck. Of course this 
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detracts so much from the appearance of the 
work that it could not be called artistic, s 
the paper has to be disqualified. Develop 
a firm, even touch, striving to have all letters 


of equal density, and you will soon see a 


wonderful improvement in the appearance 


work 


of your 


Uneven Margins. \\hat a difference 
those margins do make! After 
cultivated an artistic sense of arrangement, 


how it is offended by an exercise crowded up 


you have 


to the top or over to the side of the sheet! 
After you have made a copy of an exercise 
hold it up and carefully inspect it for 
improvement. Notice the at top, 
bottom, and sides, and if the copy is not in 
the 


space 


the best possible position, or if you see 
slightest room for improvement, try it again. 
Remember that you should have an equal 
white space surrounding the exercise. Think 
of your exercise as a picture and the white 
space as the Have yeu ever noticed 
that they are 
Just so your exercise should always conform 
to the size of the sheet, with properly pro 
portioned margins. Center your headings 
with precision so that they, too, will have 
Never 


place a period after a centered heading. 


mat. 
always in good proportion? 


an exactly even margin on either side. 


Paragraphs. It is 
sent in 


Indentation of 


surprising how many are 
that fail to qualify because the paragraphs 
are not properly indented. The typewritten 
paragraph should be indented FIVE spaces 
and should be kept exactly the same through 
out. In letter-writing it is true that it is 


permissible to indent ten spaces if it is done 


papers 


uniformly, and you are sometimes requested 
to follow this form, but an indentation of 
five spaces is preferred by the best authorities. 
When copying from printed matter you will 
notice that the paragraphs are indented but 
two spaces; as a general practice in type 
writing, keep to the usual five spaces. 
Spacing Between Paragraphs. Some 
excellent papers have had to 
be rejected because they were incorrectly 
spaced between paragraphs. A _ double- 
spaced article or letter has double spacing 
throughout; no extra spacing such as a triple 
or two double spaces should ever be used 
between paragraphs. When single spacing, 
however, use a double space between para- 


otherwise 


graphs. 
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Improper Spacing Between Wo, 
After 


observant to 


and Punctuation. 


sufficiently detect 
there is an _ extra 


Wat h 


Have you 


where 


spac { 


words out for this and 


ever thought of it as 
matter that would be overlooked, n 


enough to be considered an error? 


as much an error as a misstruck letter 


an International rule for correcting conaitD 
papers requires that ten words be pet b 
Then 
punct 
initial 


for every error of this kind. 
the 
After a 
abbreviation, space once, but always 


matter of spacing after 


period following an 
twice after a period at the end of a sent 
After 
within a sentence space once, at the end h 
After a 
semicolon, space once, but after a colon s; 
twice. li 
; 
Unclean Type Using a machine y l 
dirty type is an offense that should n 
be committed or permitted. To scl 
typists and office typists I would say, 
mediately letter 
sheet that is not clear and ‘sharp, get at 
brush and use it vigorously until every u 
ticle of deposit is removed from the key 
has me that many beginnis 
typists automatically brush the type of th 
machines when told to do so without thoug 
of the consequences if it were neglected. 
young typist recently submitted some ty a 
written work done on her own machine whi 
showed the o and e in deepest mournit 
She explained that she was unable to corr 
the appearance of the work, but that sh St 
would have a repair man call and adjust th 
machine! She never once associated tj Sj 
regular cleaning of the type in school wil » 
the cause for the condition of her type. H 
dilemma and the following amusing incides Ty 
well illustrate the danger of thinking an@j, 
acting too mechanically. z 


an interrogation or exclamation po@™ fl: 


sentence space twice. comma 


“2 2 


you see a appear on 


occurred to 


In a certain school each morning the teache 
asked the children: “Children, what wou be 
you do if fire were to break out in this build 
ing?’ The children would then repeat ! 
chorus: ‘“‘We would rise in our places, ste 
into the aisle, and march quietly out of t 
building.’’ One morning Doctor Henry va! 
Dyke visited the school and was sitting 
quietly on the platform when the teache 
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Wor ; ll : 
“hh fore the pupils and, instead of to you this morning? Che children prompt 
sking usual fire-drill question, said ly replied in chorus: ‘‘We would rise in our 
“40GB -hiidren, what would you say if I were to places, step into the aisle, and march quietly 
| that Doctor van Dyke is tospeak out of the building.”’ 
pn Drills 
It is Alphabetic Drills 


suinbc cba abc cba abc cba abc cba abc cba abc cba abc 
enlambc cba abc cba abc cba abc cba abc cba abc cba abc 


aim@idefg gfed defg gfed defg gfed defg gfed defg gfed 
_"Gdefg gfed defg gfed defg gfed defg gfed defg gfed 


n pgehijk kjih hijk kjih hijk kjih hijk kjih hijk kjih 
ndof/hijk kjih hijk kjih hijk kjih hijk kjih hijk kjih 


“Si limnop ponml lmnop ponml lmnop ponml lmnop ponnl 
lmnop ponml lmnop ponml lmnop ponml Ilimnop ponnl 


ne W 
1 me 


scm arst tsrq qrst tsrq qrst tsrq qrst tsrq qrst tsrq 
ay,immgrst tsrq qrst tsrq qrst tsrq qrst tsrq qrst tsrq 


“° uvwxyZ Zyxwvu uvwxyZ zyxwvu uvwxyZ zZyxwuv uvwxyzZ 


my uvwxyZ ZyXwvu uvwxyZ Zyxwvu uvwxyZ Zyxwuv uvwxyZ 
of th Shifting Drills 
= abCdeFgHiJk1MnOpQrsTUvwxYz AbCdefGhIjKimNoPqRsTuV 


. yy abCdeFgHiJk1MnOpQrsTUvwxYz AbCdefGhIjK1lmNoPqRsTuV 


Irnit A/phabelic Sentences 


at a@mStooping quickly, the workman jerked the heavy zax 
ist (@ifrom the bag. 
d iStooping quickly, the workman jerked the heavy zax 
ygfrom the bag. 


cides Tr my garden showy-looking azaleas, phlox, and ver- 
> “Bbenae joined in picturesque profusion. 
In my garden showy-looking azaleas, phlox, and ver- 
vou benae joined in picturesque profusion. 


buil a 
at | od 
_ st 4° . . 
i Questionnaire 
» vat Are you cultivating a sense of artistry in your typewriting? It may be the means of 
‘ttingg “ng promotion for you some day. 
lg ) 


Do you inspect your work for unevenness of touch? 
Have you ever thought why an exercise written on a half-sheet, postal, or telegraph 
blank should be wider than it is long, and why an exercise on a letter-sized sheet should be longer 
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Because it must conform to the size of the sheet, must it not? 


4. Can you get through the alphabetic drills without hesitation on the less frequent 


x's, and 2's? 


You will like to write them to counted time or to music 


5. Are you becoming a thinker or an automaton? 


Blind Typists Make Brilliant Records 


WO blind students of the Bryant and 

Stratton Commercial School at Provi- 

dence, Rhode Island, have made rec- 
ords in typewriting that any student of the 
art would be proud of. 

Mr. William instructor in type- 
writing, sends us an interesting story of their 
One of the students, Mr. 
William A. McQueeney, began his course in 
typewriting last He com- 
pleted the Rational book in just seven weeks, 
or at the rate of a lessona day. Mr. Ogrean 
that but perfect work was 
accepted. The total time for typewriting 
did not exceed more than three hours a day, 
during which time it was necessary for the 


Ugrean, 
achievements. 


September 3. 


says nothing 


instructor to dictate the entire lessons so that 
Mr. McQueeney could transfer it to the 
Braille machine which writes 
raised characters which can be read by the 
Mr. McQueeney also devoted 
some time to speed work. 

On October 31, with: only eight weeks 
instruction and practice, Mr. McQueeney 
succeeded in winning an Underwood Award 
Certificate with a net speed of forty words a 
minute with only three errors in ten minutes’ 
writing. He is now devoting himself to 
preparing to win the Remington Award 
at sixty words a minute! 

Mr. McQueeney had had no 
experience with the typewriter except four 


machine—a 


sense of touch. 


previous 


weeks’ practice eight years ago. 

Another brilliant record was made by 
another Bryant and Stratton student, Miss 
Rose Gadbois, who began her course May 13, 
1918. She completed the textbook in two 
months’ time. She won the Remington 
Award Certificate in April, 1919, writing thir- 
ty-one words a minute net with only four 
errors in ten minutes’ writing. In June she 
won the Remington Card Case with a net 
speed of forty-three words a minute, making 
only five errors in ten minutes’ writing. On 
October 31 she won the Remington Gold 
Medal, writing fifty-six words a minute net 


with only four errors in ten minutes’ writing 


The matter was dictated direct to Mi 
Gadbois. 
Before Miss Gadbois entered the school 


she had had the equivalent of about two 
months’ typewriting experience. This may 
however, have been more of a handicap than 
an advantage, depending upon the character 
of her instruction 

These are that Mr. Harry Loeb 
Jacobs, principal of the Bryant and Strattor 
Commercial School, 
students should be 


recor Is 


teachers, and _ his 
proud of—and we con 
This kind of work ought 
to be an inspiration to every student in the 


his 
gratulate them. 


students 
handicapped in this way can produce such 
splendid results, what should not students 
blessed with eye-sight be able to do? 


school as well as elsewhere. If 


In his address at the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association Convention last spring, 
Mr. Harry C. Spillman, in discussing the 
vocational rehabilitation of soldiers, said that 
“sometimes a handicap’is a blessing in dis- 
guise’’—because it brings out the utmost 
effort to succeed. 


[Editorial Note: It will be of interest to our readers, and 
especially to teachers of typewriting, to learn something oi 
the methods employed by Mr. Ogrean in training blind 
students to operate the typewriter expertly. An account 
of Miss Gadbois’ wwork is givenin another article, page 326.) 


Get Ready for a Contest 


OR the past few months we have been 
giving you material for typewriting 
speed tests. This has been furnished 
in the belief that repetition practice on copy 
of this kind is the most effectual in develo; 
ing skill. 
fectual it is and how much skill you possess, 
sO we are going to arrange a series of con 
start next month. This will give 
you one month in which to get ready. 
All wide-awake, enthusiastic typists love 
a contest, and we hope vou will get right int: 


Now we want to see just how ef 


tests to 
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e the very first time. In the April 
e will give you full particulars. In 
time, plan and practice! Get rid 
bad habits, cut down your errors, 


ready to capture a prize 


Beg Your Pardon! 
TTENTION has just been called to an 


in the official re port ol the records 


ie School Typewriting Con- 
held at the Coliseum in Chicago, last 


Miss Joyce R. Adams, winner of fifth place, 
dent of the Commercial High School 
e Whitewater Normal School, White- 


Wis not ol Chicago 


Brevities 


We are glad to note the wonderful enthu- 


siasm and large number of schools that are 
rticipating in the O. A. T. tests each month. 
his month has been an especially fine one 


a large number of big clubs came in and 

merous small ones, but all with the same 

irit of “If at first I don’t succeed, I will 
try again.” mong the teachers sending in 
100%, clubs were Thelma G. Solverson, 
Lutheran College, Camrose, Alberta, Canada, 
R. E. Plymate, Elliott Commercial School, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Sister Cordella, St. Mary's 
School, Scranton, Pa., Sister M. Henrietta, 
st. Joseph's Academy, Clyde, Mo., Good 
Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn., and 
\lma Larson, Colorado Springs High School, 


( olorado he) | rings, Colo. 


> > * 

\nother exceptionally fine 100% club of 
O. A. T. papers was received from Colorado 
Springs High School. They are certainly 
doing some excellent work out there. Miss 
Larson writes that the O. A. T. is a splendid 
incentive to better typewriting, and that the 
majority of typewriting students in the High 
School are anxious to win the O. A. T. We 
congratulate Miss Larson upon 
the work her students submitted 


* » . 


Much interest has been aroused of late 


in my various typewriting classes by emphasiz 
ing the importance of this certificate,” a 


western teacher reports “While this is but 
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a small number of the students who are tak 


ing typewriting under my direction, I believe 


many more will try the test in the next num 


ber of the Gregg Writer 


How many tests are you going to send in 

next month? 
> > > 

Excellent clubs weie received this month 
from Miss Shaffer of the Girls’ High School, 
Frederick, Maryland, and from Mr. Dodson 
ol the Wilkes-Barre Business College, Wilkes 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 


> > * 


The fine work done in the Taylor School, 
of Philadelphia is again reflected in a very 
artistic set of papers received last month. 
The typing was clear and well arranged, and 
each sheet was given a pretty cover design, 
with the necessary information centered 


on it. 
. * J 


A teacher in one of the Virginia schools 
writes, ‘This is the first work of this kind 
which our school has taken up and I have 
felt a little hesitancy about sending so large 
a club the first time, but when I started the 
work there were so many students who were 
anxious to receive a certificate that I finally 
decided to send in the fifty. We are anxiously 
awaiting your decision on them. 

“I can already see an improvement in the 
appearance of the other typewriting work 
the students are handing in to me for grading, 
and I am sure it has come as the result of the 
work they have done on this test 

A finer 100% club of papers has not been 
received this month. The quality of the work 
was exceptional—even margins, uniform touch, 
good clean type, uniform spacing between 
lines and words—in short, a very excellent 


club. 


THE TYPEWRITER AT THE BAR 


What would busy, progressive Americans 
think if they were suddenly confronted with 
the task of writing all legal documents with 
pen, typewritten ones being rejected as illegal? 
That archaic method exists in France to this 
day, and the highest court in France has just 
been called upon to de ide whether a docu- 
ment written on a typewriter is legal. 

A young Paris lawyer tried to file two 
mortgages which had been drawn up on a 
typewriter, but they were rejected because 
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March Typewriting Speed Test 


HE morning mist hung below them in bands of white and green. As the 
sun rose it changed into bubbling seas of red gold, churned off, and let the 
low rays stripe the dried grass on which Mowgli and Bagheera were resting. 

It was the end of the cold weather, the leaves and the trees looked worn and faded, 
and there was a dry, ticking rustle everywhere when the wind blew. A little leaf 
rap-tap-tapped furiously against a twig, as a single leaf caught in a current will. 

In an Indian Jungle the seasons slide one into the other almost without division. 
There seem to be only two—the wet and the dry; but if you look closely below the 
torrents of rain and the clouds of char and dust you will find all four going round in 
their regular ring. Spring is the most wonderful, because she has not to cover a 
clean, bare field with new leaves and flowers, but to drive before her and to put 
away the hanging-on, over-surviving raffle of half-green things which the gentle 
winter has suffered to live, and to make the partly-dressed stale earth feel new and 
young once more. And this she does so well that there is no spring in the world 
like the Jungle spring. 

There is one day when all things are tired, and the very smells, as they drift 
in the heavy air, are old and used. One cannot explain this, but it feels so. Then 
there is another day—to the eye nothing whatever has changed—when all the smells 
are new and delightful, and the whiskers of the Jungle People quiver to their roots 
and the winter hair comes away from their sides in long, draggled locks. Then, per- 
haps, a little rain falls, and all the trees and the bushes and the bamboos and the 
mosses and the juicy-leaved plants wake with a noise of growing that you can al- 
most hear, and under this noise runs, day and night, a deep hum. That is the 
noise of the spring—a vibrating boom which is neither bees, nor falling water, nor 
the wind in the tree-tops, but the purring of the warm, happy world. 

Up to this year Mowgli had always delighted in the turn of the seasons. It was 
he who generally saw the first Eye-of-the-Spring deep down among the grasses, 
and the first bank of spring clouds, which are like nothing else in the Jungle. His 
voice could be heard in all sorts of wet, star-lighted, blossoming places, helping the 
big frogs through their choruses, or mocking the little upside-down owls that hoot 
through the white nights. Like all his people, spring was the season he chose for 
his flittings—moving, for the mere joy of rushing through the warm air, thirty. 
forty, or fifty miles between twilight and the morning star, and coming back panting 
and laughing and wreathed with strange flowers. The Four did not follow him on 
these wild ringings of the Jungle, but went off to sing songs with other wolves. The 
Jungle people are very busy in the spring, and Mowgli could hear them grunting 
and screaming and whistling according to their kind. Their voices then are differ- 
ent from their voices at other times of the year, and that is one of the reasons why 
spring in the Jungle is called the Time of New Talk. 

It was a perfect white night, as they call it. All green things seemed to have 
made a month’s growth since the morning. The branch that was yellow-leaved 
the day before dripped sap when Mowgli broke it. The mosses curled deep and 
warm over his feet, the young grass had no cutting edges, and all the voices of the 
Jungle boomed like one deep harp-string touched by the moon—the Moon of New 
Talk, who splashed her light full on rock and pool, slipped it between trunk and 
creeper, and sifted it through a million leaves. (678)—Rudyard Kipling, in The 
Second Jungle Book. 
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were not written by hand. Believing 
typewritten articles should be legal in 
as well as in other countries, he took 
fight and carried it to the higher courts. 
time he lost, but he has won the atten- 
nd support of the press in his effort to 
iy with some of the red tape that ties 
t French public transactions. 
e judge’s objection was that a word 
be more easily erased if typewritten 
f written by hand. Another held that 
nents could not be accepted because the 
{ the typewriter ribbon was not indelible 


, . ae 
\laterial for O. A. T. Tests 
Good Until A pril 25, 1920 
Junior Test 
Make a perfect copy of the following arti 
e, with suitable margins and proper para- 

eral hing: 
Work. Persistent, inexcusable loafing is 
oming more and more unpopular with the 
\merican people. It may not be possible te 
pass laws compelling people to work. Yet 
he public generally has come to look upon 
he loafer as a direct cause of the high cost of 
g. The man who is not contributing, in 
some measure, to the production of the neces- 
sities of life has a difficult time to explain his 
eness. There is a distinct sentiment con- 
nuing to show itself that it is a duty of 
proper citizenship to be usefully employed. 
no other way is it possible to assist in 
ringing about a reduction in the cost of 
1intenance of life. In no other way but 
ncreased working capacity may the cost of 
essities be brought back to a reasonable 





figure. And the loafer who consumes the 
necessities and does not participate in the 
production thereof is looked upon as a distinct 
menace in every community. Physical in- 


ipacity, old age, mental weaknesses are, of 
ourse, excusable grounds for lack of effort. 
But the man who is well and who does not 
lo his fair share of productivity is not a very 
good citizen. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether he has money or not. Wealth is no 
excuse for idleness any more. Not in these 
lays when labor is such a real- necessity 
everywhere in the world. Actual work is 
needed now as never before. The glory of 
toil ought to be more forcefully impressed on 
everybody now as never before 


Senior Test 
Arrange the following in your most 
irtistic style: 

Dan McGann Declares Himself: Said, 
Dan McGann to a foreign man who worked 
t the self-same bench, ‘‘Let me tell you this,”’ 

for emphasis, he flourished a Stillson 
wrench, ‘Don’t talk to me of.the bourjois-see, 
t open your mouth to speak Of your 
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socialists or anarchists, don't mention the 
bolsheveek, For I’ve had enough of this for 
eign stuff, I'm sick as a man can be Of the 
speech of hate, and I’m telling you straight 
that this is the land for me! If you wish to 
brag, just take that flag, and boast of its field 
of blue, And praise the dead an’ the blood 
they shed for the peace of the likes of you. 
I'll hear no more,’’ and he waved once more, 
his wrench in a forceful way, ‘“‘O’ the cun 
ning creed o’ some Russian breed. I stand 
for the U. S. A. I'm done with your fads 
and your wild-eyed lads, don’t flourish your 
flag o’ red Where I can see, or at night there'll 
be tall candles around your bed. So tip your 
hat to a flag like that! Thank God for its 
stripes and stars! Thank God you're here 
where the roads are clear, away from your 
kings and czars. I can’t just say what I feel 
to-day, for I’m not a talkin’ man, But first 
an’ last, I am standing fast for all that's 
American. So don’t you speak of the bol- 
sheveek, it’s sick o’ that stuff I am. One 
God, one flag, is the creed | brag! I'm boost- 
ing for Uncle Sam.’’—Edgar A. Guest. 


2. Endeavor to arrange this letter in such 
a way that it will compel attention: 


American Chain Company, Incorporated, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Attention Sales 
and Advertising Manager Gentlemen: You 
were competing for attention at the National 
Business Show—not only with numerous 
other exhibitors, but with the carnival spirit 
that possesses all human beings, when they 
attend an exhibit. If you secured their at- 
tention once, you could hope for no more. 
How much more valuable when you can 
appeal with a permanent exhibit to your 
logical prospects not only once but every day, 
year in and year out. An exhibit that would 
have individuality, not dividing its appeal 
with any counter attraction, that would 
reach the prospect when he is psychologically 
ready to receive and retain your story. This 
permanent exhibit is outdoor advertising. 
Outdoor advertjsing is reiterative and pre- 
sents your message every minute of every 
day, without expense or effort to the reader 
Outdoor advertising is dominant; its size and 
color are attention compelling. Outdoor ad- 
vertising can be placed where the message it 
conveys reaches the maximum of preferred 
circulation. We will gladly discuss live, per- 
tinent plans of applying this compelling force 
to your sales problems. Yours very truly 
Thomas Cusack Company, Publicity and 
Promotion Department. 


i FEW “DONT’S” FOR THE 
0. A. T. CANDIDATE 


Don't attach small slips of paper to the 
test with the name and address. Write the 
name on the test paper, at the top, together 
with the name of the school, if you are attend- 
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ing school, and your address. This will in- 
sure the proper identification of the paper 
if it becomes separated on the examiner's 
desk. 

Don’t have pupils send their work indi- 
vidually when clubs are sent from the school. 
It would facilitate handling if teachers send 
in the clubs in one package, and insure proper 


acknowledgment among club prizes and 
school notes. 
Don’t single space between paragraphs in 


single-spaced copy, and don’t use moge than 
two between paragraphs in double- 
spaced copy. 

Don’t indent paragraphs in a “hit or miss”’ 
manner, but set your tabulating for 
five spaces and keep your margins uniform 

Don’t forget to have two spaces after a 
period, colon, or any full stop. 

Don’t have your copy “top-heavy’’—that 
is, all up at the top of the paper; have even 
margins around it. 

Don't fail to clean the type before you begin 
writing. 

Don’t forget to inclose the fee with the 
paper, and if you are submitting papers for 
both senior and junior tests, both fees should 
accompany the papers. 


Spaces 


stops 


Club Prizes 
Gold Pin 


Margaret Collins, Central High School, 


Duluth, Minn. 
Silver Pin 
Agnes Osdoba, Good Counsel Academy, 
Mankato, Minn. 


Bronze Pin 
Petronella Ackerman, St 
Oshkosh, Wis 


Josephine Greaney, St 


Mary's 


School, 


Catherine’s Academy, 


Fort Wayne, Ind 

Malcolm O. Brandvold, Red Wing Seminary, 
Red Wing, Minn 

Eleanora V. Eader, Girls High School, 
Frederick, Md. 


Elizabeth Howell, Beacom Business College, 
Wilmington, Del 


Honorable Mention 
Mary Gordon, Central High School, Duluth, 


Minn 

Muriel Sevalier, Central High School, Duluth, 
Minn 

Margaret Padee, 
Springs, Colo. 

Fern Fenton, Good Counsel Academy, 
kato, Minn 

Elizabeth Grovijahn, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Clyde, Mo 

Harry Bates, Union High School, Redmond, 
Oregon 

Esther Shaw, 


High School, Colorado 


Man- 


San Jose, Calif 
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Have You Done It? 

ON’'T forget your share in erecting t! 
monument to mark the grave of our 
benefactor, Christopher Latha 

Sholes, Father of the Typewriter! 
If you haven’t yet subscribed, do it to-day 
addressing your dollar to 


MARCH 





Joun R. Greco, 
Writer SHoLtes Monument Funp, 
77 Maptson AVENUE, 

New York Cliry. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 
Receipts reported in February $51.00 

I. S. Rodriguez, Banco National de Santo 


Domingo . 1.00 
Mrs. W. J. Hale, A. & I. State Normal, 


GREGG 


Nashville, Tenn 1.00 
Edith L. Baldwin, Wailuku, Maui, 

Hawaii ; _ 1.00 
Emma E. Russell, Independence, Mo 1.00 
Sadie C. Ember, Owersboro, Ky..... 1.00 
Catherine V. Zocholl, Washington, D.C. 1.00 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers 
lo Meet 
In Philadelphia April 1, 2, 3, 1920 
Headquarters — Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
where all meetings will be held. Make reser 
vations early 
President: P. S 
Pittsburgh. 
Secretary: D. A. McMillin, Central High 
School, Newark, N. J. 


Spangler, Duff's College, 


The program of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ convention 
has not reached us in time for publication 
in this but 
that it will be more than usually interesting 


Association meetings 


issue, the officers assure us 


GREGG ROUND TABLE 
Mr 


‘reeman P. Taylor, Phila 
delphia 


A tentative program of topics has been 


Chairman: 


prepared as follows: 


1. Professional Training of Shorthand 
Teachers 
2. Shorthand in the Junior High Schools, In- 


termediate Schools, and Continuation Schools 


3. Problems of the Private Commercial 
School 

4. Secretarial Training 

5. Typewriting Teaching that Teaches 


6. The Changing View of Shorthand 

Teachers who can speak with authorit 
on each of these topics will be selected. A 
earnestly urged to attend 


teachers are 
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A Monosyllabic Tract 


The following plates contain the shorthand version of a tract written 
y the Rev. S. C. Carpenter, consisting-of thirteen hundred one-syllable 
words. The tract is entitled ‘““God Wants Your Heart and the Church 
vants Your Help.’ Most of the words contain three, four, or five letters, 
the longest being the words “‘friends’’ and ‘‘grieved.”’ 
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God Wants Your Heart and the Church Wants Your Help—II 
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God Wants Your Heart and the Church Wants Y our Help 
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God Wants Your Heart and the Church Wants Your Help—I\ 
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7-7? 
; 
‘ 
é 
‘ 
‘ If you have found a time- or effort-saving way—or a unique way 
} of doing your work, tell the department about it briefly, succinctly. Your 
é idea may be of value to thousands of others. Those whose suggestions rre 
‘ printed will be entitled to a twelve months’ extension of their subscription 
> 
> 
° 
By Combining Forms in under the guides without moving the roll, 
or every order that came into a mailor- and a small piece of scrap paper over this, 
der house four forms were made out, then write in the correction. This carbon 
each with four carbon copies. Each and piece of paper may slip around so the 


went to a different department, which 
essitated having them separate. It took 
stenographer nine minutes to make them 
It meant four the 
carbon 


insertions into 
ewriter, and sixteen insertions of 
lo save" time all the forms were printed on 

sheet of heavy paper, with perforations 
Instead of sixteen 
and 


etween each of the forms. 


bons only four are now necessary; 
tead of four insertions into the typewriter 
the work. Including the 
tle time it takes to tear apart the perfora 
ns, the entire job now three 
instead of nine, a saving of 
inutes on each order.—M. R. Spits. 
Have You Greased Your Files? 
If you are using the old friction-bearing 
file little heavy lubricating 
rubbed occasionally the bottom 


either side will ease their operation in 


now ck eS all 
consumes 


inutes Six 


teel cases, a 


grease on 
nderful fashion. 
It will save both your arm and your dis- 
sition—but beware not to get the 
o near the front of the drawer or to strike 
your knee against the under side, lest your 
lothes may suffer'—Anonymous. 


grease 


How to Correct Carbon Copies to 
Make the Type Match 
When I am making one or more carbon 
opies of a letter and find after taking the 
ork out of the 
vord to be changed or something added, it is 


machine that there is some 


next to impossible to put the carbon copies 
back in the machine and have the writing 
So I make 
1€ correction on the original copy. Then 
| roll the carbon copy in the machine and 
get it wish to the 


orrection, piece of carbon 


come exactly even with the rest. 
+} 


just where | make 


slip a small 


letters print over each other on it, but, as the 


carbon copy is held in place, the correc tion 
will be in the right place and the writing 
will look just as the i 


rest of it: whereas, if it 


had been corrected by just writing it in on 
the 
look the same. On the 
1 sometimes fold the 
so it will be as thick 
be, thereby making an im 
the rest of 


Nashua, N. H. 


Eradicating Ink Without Harm to 
Print or Typewriting 


machine without carbon, it would not 


second or third copy 
small piece of paper 
as the other copies would 
ression the same 
Nellie E. Wells, 


as 


the copy 


Did you know that ink eradicator could 
ink without having 
any effect on printed or typewritten matter? 


be used to remove writing 


Try it the next time you get an ink spot 
on your work, or on a book, or the 


Experimenter . 


cancel 
wrong item with pen 


Who Made the Mistake? 

Each piece of mail which leaves the offices 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
has a number and the name stamped on the 
bac k. 


who incloses it in the envelope, and serves to 


The number identifies the emp!oyee 


place the error should it be delayed through 
incorrect handling 

If the Breeze “Flaps” Your Paper 

| have experienced a great deal of incon 
venience when writing in a breeze or draft, 
because the end of the paper, while writing 
near the top or bottom of the page, would 
blow down over the writing and get in the 
way of the type. I now stretch a rubber band 
across the back of the machine and slip the 
end of the paper under this, which holds it 
in place however strong the draft may be 


Ravmond L. Mathews, Washington, D. C 
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By William Ogrean, 

ISS ROSE A. GADBOIS entered the 
| | Bryant & Stratton 

School, May 13, 1918. 
that time she had had approximately the 
equal of about two months of our instruction 
work.. Starting at the beginning of the “ 
tional Typewriting”’ textbook, she com 
pleted the course in 
two months’ 
The lessons were dik 
tated direct to 
by the instructor. 


Commercial 
Previous to 


Ra 


time 


her 
To 
prevent any confusion 
in her work of Braille 
dictatioh, the 
of shorthand 
used by the _ blind, 
papers were labelled 
with the date and 
number at the top: 
that is, if twenty-five 
pages of Braille were 
dictated on Decem- 
ber 5, each paper 
would be dated De- 
cember 5; the first 
one marked number 
one, the second, num 
ber two, etc. These were then clipped together 
and kept as evidence of that day's work. We 
adopted the motto, “A place for everything 
and everything in its place.” Therefore, her 
Braille dictation papers were kept in one 
place, typewriting paper in another, 
completed in another, etc. 

After copying the lessons on the Braill 
Machine she then transcribed the notes on 
the typewriter. All work passed in for ap 
proval was absolutely perfect, as well as main 
taining proper balance—even margins, top 
and bottom, right and left. 


sys 
tem 


less« ns 


SECURING PROPER BALANCE 


The “touch system” was used absolutely, 
of course. Even margins were obtained by 
setting the paper guide and rolling the paper 
into the machine at the same place each 
time. The left marginal stop was then placed 
at zero on the scale. The number of spaces 
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Instructor in Typewriting at 
Commercial School, 


Rose A. 





FOR 


the 
Providence, R I. 


in the line to be written was obtained by str 
ing the space bar once for each letter in ; 
words, and for each space between the word 
The number of spaces occupied was then d 


vided by two 


machine at the same place each time, of cours 


this brought the 


Gadbois 
stop was plac d 
right and left 
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Bryant 


As the paper was set in t 





How a Blind Student Was Trained to Becomeé 
An Expert Typist 


and Stratton 


center of the 
at the same point 
ways. Our recolk 


tion is that this y 
at forty on the sca 
Then half the 1 

ber of spaces in 

written line (as « 
tained above) \» 
subtracted fr 
forty, the | 
marginal stop set 
the difference; for 
half 


number of spaces 


and 


stance, if 


the written line wa 
thirty 
thirty-five subtract: 
from forty makes 
difference of five, 
which point 
scale the left margir 


five, the 


on 


This produced even margi 


Even margins top and bottom were obtain 
by counting the number of lines in the exer 
cise and subtracting that from the number 


spaces in the whole page. 


then divided by two. 


was ten, then as soon as the top of the pape 


If the answer obtain¢ 


appeared even with the top of the line gaug 


(which conditions 
touch) the 


paper was 


Miss Gadbois sensed | 


moved forward te! 


spaces before starting the first line of writing 


This method produced even margins top and 
methods 


bottom. These 


of balance wer 


followed through the first twelve preliminan 


lessons. 


THE SPEED LESSONS 
The short speed articles from lessons thir 


teen to eighteen were dictated direct to Mis 


Gadbois at the machine by the instructor 
Again, setting the paper in the same plac 


AO A A EE LS EIGEN A | 


The difference wa: 
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e marginal stops located at zero and 
even balance, right and left, 
1intained. Lesson thirteen contained 
ite articles, written perfectly, at the 
forty words per minute; lesson four 
o minute articles, perfect, at a speed 
words per minute; lesson fifteen, three 


two, 


articles, perfect, at a speed of forty- 
words per minute; lesson sixteen, four 
te articles, perfect, at a speed of fifty 
per minute, and lesson seventeen, five 
ite articles, perfect, at a speed of fifty- 
words per minute. As can be noticed, 
e last speed lesson required that two hun- 
and sixty words be written perfectly 
e minutes at an average speed of fifty- 


ords per minute. 
ARRANGING LETTERS ATTRAC- 
TIVELY 

Beginning with the letters in lesson eighteen 
inches, or twelve was allowed 
the top for the printed letterhead. The 
i1umber of words in the letter was designated 
Miss Gadbois, and from this she judged 
even margins, using the various styles 
{ double space, single space, block and semi- 
k forms of letters. By this method she 
rned quickly the number of lines of type- 
writing a corresponding number of Braille 
es would occupy; that is, in a short letter, 
louble whether four lines of Braille 
uuld equal three or four lines of typewrit- 
ng, and in a longer letter, with smaller mar- 
gins, whether four lines of Braille would 
equal two or three lines of typewriting, etc. 
By comparing the number of words with the 
mber of lines (Braille and typewriting) 
er sense of judgment became keenly de- 


spaces, 


space, 


loped, so that when ordinary business let- 
ters were given to her, she was able not only 
to write them accurately, but attractively. 
rhis was indicated most effectually when we 
were practicing with the various letterhead 
rms of the Diamond Machine Company 
nd the Builders’ Iron Foundry, by which 
rms she is now employed. We counted the 
imber of spaces from the top of the line 
gauge and the top of the paper to the printed 
Then to place the 
we counted 


eading, “Providence.” 
date directly .r “Providence,” 
late directly after ‘Providence, 
the number of spaces from the left marginal 
stop (placed at zero) to the point where the 
insertion of the date should appear. Of course, 
is explained above, the paper was set in the 


same place continuously. This mechanical 
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operation was worked out for each style of 
letterhead. 

The letters composing this trial work at 
school were dictated by officials of the Build- 
ers’ Iron Foundry, the records brought here, 
and Miss Gadbois transcribed the same 
from the dictaphone cylinder, just as she 
would do an ordinary routine day's work in 
an office. (The lessons in the textbook had 
all been taken in the Braille and transcribed.) 


AT WORK 

When Miss Gadbois went to work, her first 
duties were with the dictaphone. Upon re- 
ceipt of her new machine, ‘The Hall Braille,"’ 
she began with that to take dictation by this 
means of blind shorthand. Also, it is our 
understanding that she has written several 
letters by means of direct dictation to the 
machine. In this she had had considerable 
practice at school, where all speed tests were 
dictated directly to her on the machine by 
the instructor 

Of course, all her work must be perfect. 
Any mistake made will eliminate that letter 
and require it to be entirely rewritten. By 
the development of concentration and ac- 
curacy, however, Miss Gadbois is able to de- 
tect, immediately, any error that is made. 
She realized from the start that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have perfect accuracy, 
complete mastery of the keyboard, even 
margins, proper indention and paragraphing, 
proper spacing, punctuation, spelling, etc 
Application of all this knowledge enables her 
to perform work as regularly and convenient 
ly as any sighted stenographer. 

In her work now, we understand that she 
has several baskets upon her desk in which 
the letters of the various dictators are placed. 
When these are signed by the authors, Miss 
Gadbois folds them and places the letters in 
the proper envelopes. The addressing of the 
envelopes is performed by the same principle 
used in securing even margins in the letters— 
counting the number of spaces from the top 
to the middle of the envelope, and then by 
placing the carriage pointer at the same 
point each time (or further to the left for a 
long line of address), the address is placed inan 
attractive manner. 


TABULATING 


Another matter of special interest to in 


quirers regarding Miss Gadbois’ work is how 
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she performs tabulations and makes out bills. 
This is done very readily by using the five 
Remington tabulator keys and stops. For 
instance, in the case of a six-column tabula- 
tion, three or four blank spaces are allowed 
between each column. By adding the num- 
ber of blank spaces allowed and the number 
ol spaces occupied by each column, even 
margins are obtained by the same process as 
before mentioned. Hence, if the first column 
starts at five on the scale and there are eight 
spaces allowed for the first column and four 
blank spaces between the first and second 
columns, this would bring the beginning of 
the second column at 17. Then by feeling 
and counting the notches on the tabulator 
rack by means of the finger nails, Miss Gad- 
bois easily finds point 17 on the tabulator 
scale. Using tabulator stop number one (the 
five stops are always kept in order on the 
scale) and with the tabulator scale facing up- 
ward, she places stop number one at 17 on the 
scale with the projec tion towards her. By the 
same process, she would find the beginning 
of the third column at 29, placing at that 
point stop number two with the projection 
towards her; the same method is folléwed 
with stop number three; stop number four is 
placed with the projection turned away from 
her, as is also stop number five. Then by 
turning the tabulator rack away from her one 
square, she is ready to perform the tabula- 
tion as consistently as any other typist. 

In the case of bills, the same method with 
the tabulator rack, scale, and stops is fol- 
lowed. Of course, figuring the starting point 
of each part is somewhat different. For ex- 
ample, the date is placed even with the left- 
hand margin, four blank spaces allowed be- 
fore starting the items, and, of course, there 
must be four or six blank spaces from the long- 
est item to the first column of figures. After 
all this has been figured out, and the proper 
adjustments made on the machine, Miss Gad 
bois can make out bills as readily as anyone 


SPEED RECORDS 

The most remarkable feature of Miss Gad- 
bois’ school work was her records in the speed 
tests. The same material was given to her 
as to the regular students. She was timed for 
a period of ten minutes and limited to five er- 
rors, in accordance with the regulations of 
the Remington Awards Tests. In practice, 
particular stress was placed upon accuracy, 
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even stroke, and absolute concent 
So well did Miss Gadbois master 
sentials that not only was she able 


an error immediately when made, 


é 
inform us the number she had mad 
completion of the writing 

In her first award test, April 28, 
she wrote on the Remington Typev 


335 words in ten minutes, with only 


errors, making a net speed of thirt 
words per minut For this she rec 
a Remington Certificate On Jun 

1919, Miss Gadbois wrote ona Remi 
455 words in ten minutes, with only fivi 


rors, making a net speed of 43 words 
minute, for which she received a Remi: 
Card Case. On October 31, 1919, 

Gadbois wrote 597 words in ten mir 


with four errors, making a net speed 


words per minute, for which she has rec 
a Remington Gold Medal The paper 
October 31 was an exceptional one. 1 


margins were even, strokes were exceptior 
clear, and the paper had the appearanc 
having been written with considerable « 
and to have taken considerable time, inst 
of having been written in the short tim 
ten minutes and under the stress of exami 
tion. 

There is only one of the Reming 
Awards left for Miss Gadbois to capt 


and that is the Remington Typewriter. Per 


haps we may hear further from her on tl 


score. 
COQ? 


LIFES GREATEST PLEASURE 
WORK 


“‘What, complaining because you hav 
work every day? You should be thank! 
that your health will permit it. You sho 
appreciate the fact that you have a ste 
job. Thousands envy you to-day that y 
have the strength to perform your dut 


daily, and thousands of others are cons 
ing you most fortunate that you hav 
place to work every day 

“‘When you have been thrown out of er 
ployment and have the experience of walk 
the streets in search of a place to earn enou 
to provide a living, then, and only then, « 
you appreciate the opportunity you 1 
have to work every day 

“The person who does not have to wor 
does not enjoy life Without work, the 
of life has gone Such is the penalty 
idleness. 

‘*Be thankful every day that you can ar 
do work!” 
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(he Shorthand Reporter? | 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department 
ter difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. 


Oe OOO” 


If you have le 


arned of a 
If you encoun 


To Give means to Receive. 








? 


ry | ° ° J 
Che Fascination of 

N NEARLY all activities, except that of 
orthand writing, the individual 
e pace at which he will work. The 
the which he 
s or drives a car, subje t only to general 
lhe bookkeeper determines the 


sets 
in- 
il determines rate at 
iCOCs. 
at which he enters figures in columns, 
he shipping clerk determines the rate 
hich he 


+} 


crates or wraps his packages, 
which the shorthand writer 
That char- 
eristic of shorthand work is one phase of 

fascination shorthand writing 
se who become interested in its use. It 


le pace at 
tes is determined by another. 
has tor 
i sort of game or contest in which the ste 
rapher pits his skill asa writer against the 
ility of the dictator as a dictator. The 
ss ability the dictator has the more difficult 
is for the stenographer, because of the in- 
duction of elements foreign to the mere 
iting of shorthand. The greater the ability 
dictator has the more fairly it becomes a 
isure of skill in shorthand writing as against 
speed in dictation. This early skill we place 
so much emphasis on, the mere effort to use 
e correct forms for accurately recording 
it is said, becomes in time a mere reflex, 
subconscious operation. 
When the writing of the common words of 
e language becomes mechanical, hesitation 
removed and the lone problem involved in 
rther perfecting skill is the 
veloping fluency, which includes a great 
mber of known elements relating to style 
d dexterity. When a 
tation with which the reporter is not fa- 
then 
tial process. Such a process need not in- 
ve hesitation if 
ith the principles involved in word forma- 


problem ol 


word is used in 


lllar, the process is a const ious, or 


the writer is so familiar 


m1 that he can apply them readily, but that 


rocess does involve a certain delay meas- 





Shorthand Writing 


ured by the difference between the speed of 
the subconscious and of the conscious mind 
One's skill i 


may be rated with a fair degree 
of accuracy if the extent to which he can 


write words and phrases mechanically is 
known. 
The tendency at first is to concentrate 


one’s entire energy on the mere shorthand 


forms to be used, but as one becomes more 


skillful in 


tion passes to 


shorthand writing his concentra 
the subject 


matter Generally 


speaking, stenographic work is interesting 
and fascinating because the stenographer’s 


tested by 
the 


knowledge of English is constantly 
the 


variety of 


used to 
and 


choice of words express 


experiences training of his 
different dictators, 

From the very first day you took up short- 
hand you were charmed by the brevity and 


simplicity of the peculiar representation of 


language by theretofore mysterious signs 
of unrelated and haphazard formation, but 
which you soon learned were shot through 
with the thread of logic and reason. As 


you learned to write more and more words, 
the thought that you would be able to take 
dictation in shorthand some day thrilled you 


and acted as a sort of irresistible influence 
which carried you through many discourag 


Your 


will power was scarcely called upon to give 


ing and seemingly hopeless situations. 


its stern commands in order to enable you to 
do what was necessary to acquire some de 


gree ol art in writing The object ot your 


enchantment was so vividly in mind that no 


common deterrent challenged your considera- 
tion for a moment. 

When you finally secured that first posi 
tion and were able to transcribe your notes 


in such a way that you were not discharged 


at night, you were just as happy as any child 


The Opportun- 


about to receive some candy 
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Answer to Bill to Terminate Trust— IV 
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make good, the opportunity really to 
strate your ability to write shorthand, 
e dictation in this enchanting manner, 

hope you had long cherished. When 
ide good in that position and perhaps 
ers of greater difficulty, you finally came 


e conclusion you were able to write 
e words in correspondence and con 
sation with smoothness and speed. Then 


s the 


time you thought of reporting 
eeches, of getting an appointment as an 
ial court reporter and of utilizing to the 
the rare ability you had attained, and 

en you had obtained the appointment as 
ial court reporter you were hourly made 
glad that you could more fully utilize your 


e in doing the things which gave you 


sure, which fascinated you. 

Such is the basis of the enthusiasm writers 

e for shorthand, their fascination for it, 
interest in it, and their success with it 

is more than a mere utility with which 

The short 

and 


result 
very 


accomplish a prosaic 


ind combinations you crudely 


oriously used in the early days now have 
instant meaning to you and you are fasci- 
ited with the new forms which you have been 
to devise and which, in the test of time 
ind speed and transcription, have proven to 
This applies alike to words 
and phrases. You learn 
groups of outlines and think of them as fam- 
You recognize them immediately that 

uu see them and they represent your genius 
ind your ability. You have this new form 
of expressing yourself, and so, much of the 
shorthand you write, in the way you write 
it, really means you, just the same as you re- 


1 
. ic 


be adequate. 
to associate little 


111eS. 


main yourself even though you may change 
your appearance by a different way of wear- 
ing your hair or by a different suit of clothes. 
Thousands of stenographers have written 
good notes in the past at good rates of speed, 
ut that does not deter you from trying to do 
as well or better than they. Your effort is 
sponsored by the same irresistible influence 
that causes the young artist to paint a sunset 
that has already been beautifully painted. 
It is the individuality of the young artist 
that makes his sunset Ais own, that gives it 
new value and prominence. It is the individ 
iality of the shorthand writer in making a 
articular kind of artistic and skillfully ex 
uted notes that lends value and charm to 
the effort of the individual. The expression 
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of the individuality is just as possible in short- 
hand writing as it is in painting or in musik 
or in any art 

When you have translated what you hear, 
what you have occasion to record, into short 
hand characters, you have preserved in your 
style of writing, bearing your characteristics, 
disclosing your habits, reflecting your skill, the 
clever remarks of the entertainer, the par 
ticular wording of a new song, the beauties 
ol a new poem, OT the eloquence of a noted 
speaker. 

It is the captivating charm or influence of 
the possibility of periec tion in art which leads 
Just ordinary ef- 
fort never produces refinement in art. Re- 
finement in art is the reflection of supreme 
The master minds in all walks of life 
are those who excel in effort .of quality and 


one to extremes ol! efiort. 


eff rt. 


quantity. 

While it is true that shorthand writing in 
the highest sense is largely mechanical, or the 
well-formed habits, still 
the constantly varving combinations of form 


result of writing 
as well as subject-matter afford an added 
interest. Again, shorthand writing 
skillfully done is mechanical, the whole time 


since 
of the conscious mind can be devoted to a 
consideration of the subject-matter, to a crit- 
icism or appreciation of the manner of pre- 
sentation or the worth or lack of worth of 
what is being said. The educational features 
of such an opportunity are numerous, and 
varied with assignment. 
Considerable mental activity is required to 
comprehend what is said—a distinctly dif- 
ferent mental operation from writing what is 
said—and that, in itself, is highly educational 
and interesting. 

Shorthand writing is interesting and fas- 


every reporting 


cinating chiefly because of the whole effort 
required to do the work the larger part is 
mental, not physical. It affords, too, a won- 
derful opportunity human nature. 
It is interesting to note how different men act 


to study 


when they are beaten in their arguments or 
when they have reasonable grounds to believe 
they are on the side of the case that is quite 
likely to lose. 
grim and determined. 


Some men are excitable, some 

This is only one of a 
more situations which 
arise in and to the 
and skill of meeting the unexpected develop 
ment of events is one of the most interesting 
human mental machinery I know 


hundred or may 


court, observe mannet 


studies of 
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Wouldn't You Like to Be a Court Reporter 


By A. E. Kane, of the Spokane Expert School of Business, Spokane, Wash. 


7 Ol have probably been in court Then there are four or five skeleton models 
and have seen the reporter at work, of the mines, showing in miniature just 


and have a vague idea of how it the veins of ore look from the surface as 1 


is done. But while you are wishing, let’s proceed downward for two thousand feet 
not be just an ordinary reporter; let’s be more. These are mounted so that they 
an expert. be turned at any angle for easy examinat 


You go into the courtroom at the opening There are models in glass, so that one lool 
of court the first day, and are confronted towards the light can see the network 


with the inanimate objects that are to be veins, colored red, blue, or green as th | 
used during the trial. There are the maps, _ respective geologists interpret the peri 
dozens of them, as elaborately and as accu of their formation. We cannot overlook t 


rately drawn as the best map-makers and big wooden model which is so large thatits § 

engineers can make them, and colored to pedestal must be made of steel to support 

represent the points in controversy. These the weight of the sections. 

maps are hung much like window curtains, Scattered around on the floor are pieces 

and pull down over a large wooden easel. quartz and granite and ore, ranging in siz FR ¢ 
, : 








Six or eight are on each easel. In a.corner from one weighing half a ton to a fragment as 
there are the large plan-maps eight feet long big as your fist. The large one, beautiful 
and four or five feet wide, showing fifteen or colored with the green of the pyrites, cost 


twenty levels of the mines in controversy, the mining company a round thousand do 
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for this is a mining case and millions are at lars to bring from the mine into the co 

stake. hese plan-maps are supported room. And its cost was not as much as som 
on long iron arms, so that any number of of the other exhibits about the court roo 
them may be swung back out of the way. Two million dollars has been spent in pri 
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Court Reporters, and Owners of Spokane Expert School, Spokane, Wash 







{This picture shows Mr. Kane and Mr. Macdougall dictating the mining case to the phonograph, to be transcribed by 
“Mickey” and her fellow operators.) 

















ite of five thousand dollars 


d Ly the case is on trial. 

bout? Nobody knows ex- 
ry be ten millions and it may be a 
lion dollars, for a vein of copper 
been uncovered one hundred and 

e feet in width. 


for the opening of court draws 
1 the ttornevs and the witnesses 
rive [he best mining attorneys 


e, some of them from as 
s Nev \ rk, having moved there 


fame in the Butte mining 


Seated about the court room are 
expert geologists and two practical 
That is all the witnesses there are to 
he Court has set this as the limit. 
ther require three days to tell 
nd they don’t need to be asked 
tions either, so you can see the 

is I solid 


lso shown on this map, in a blue 
of the gouge which shows on these 
els, and I have shown in a buff color 


eration ol t he 


granite at the area ex- 
he portions of the levels in which the 
te thoroughly altered and sericitized. 


en, in these small stringers, we have a 
of a branch of a branch of the vein, 
vranch of the Rainbow 


some points the veins have no quartz 


, and there may be and is a junction 
es by extension of the mineralization 
one branch, o1 n extension of the 
ization from a large part of the vein 
o branches without a definite structure, 

licated in the stope or more solid 

of the vein actually diverging. One 
low it and pick the divergences, and 
evidently a part of the original or pri- 
tructure of that vein. And we do have 


is ground, without any question, two 
gs which have northwesterly and south- 
rly strikes. One of them is branch veins 
west mineralization, which are not faults, 
h from mineralization which has 
inct east and west or even slightly south- 
terly strike and depart in a southeasterly 
tion and in a northwesterly direction. 
the other hand, we have features with a 
thwesterly and southeasterly strike, which 
fault veins, and which cut in places and 


distinctly displace veins, quartz, which 


brane 


inly existed before they cam« along 
ese geologists are the foremost men in 
ir profession. They have had experience 


he mines of Africa, South America, Mex- 
China, Russia, Siberia, Alaska, Canada, 
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and every camp in the United States. They 
have been professors of geology in the leading 


} 


universities, have held high offices with the 


Government, and one of them was Metal- 
lurgical Advisor to the Peace Commission. 

No, the reporters have not fainted. They 
have reported nearly every one of these men 
before in cases almost as big; and the lawyers 
are old friends of theirs Professor Winchell 
asks about the operators, and sends a big box 
of candy to the chief operator, whom he calls 
by her nickname, “Mickey 

The case begins at ten o'clock; and then 
through the weeks there are five and a half 
hours of court every day but Sunday; and, 
just as regularly, before eight o'clock every 
evening five copies of the days’ proceedings 
are delivered to the attorneys and the Court. 


Wouldn't you like to be a court reporter? 


Key to Reporting Plate 


share of said trust estate; denies that she, as 
said trustee, has combined, confederated and 
contrived with certain persons unknown to 
the complainant, to wrong and injure the 
complainant in the premises, and denies that 
it is for the best interests to terminate the 
said trust estate. . 

This defendant, Anna Brown, trustee, etc., 
shows and hereby sets forth that said un- 
divided half-interest in said Lot 20, in said 
western addition to Lake Forest is a full and 
correct statement of all of said trust property 
of which said trustee is possessed. 

11. This defendant further answering 
shows that the defendants, Grace Brown 
Duffie and Frank Brown, heretofore filed 
their bill of complaint in this court to set 
aside the said last. will and testament of said 
Margaret H. Brown, deceased, alleging 
said testatrix to have been of unsound mind 
at the time of making said will; that it then 
and there and thereupon became the duty of 
this defendant, Anna Brown, as the Executrix 
and Trustee named in said will, to defend the 
same against the attack thereby made; that 
she was obliged to and did employ counsel 
to defend said suit; an answer was prepared 
and filed on behalf of this defendant and 
various proceedings were had therein, and said 
suit has been finally disposed of by the dis- 
missal of said bill, all of which entailed a 
necessary expenditure by her of court costs, 
expenses, and attorneys’ and solicitors’ fees 
in and about the defense of said suit, which 
said sums should be charged against and 
first paid out of the interest in said trust es- 
tate of said Grace Brown Duffie, and this de- 
fendant respectfully prays that this court, in 
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any decree entered herein will ascertain, de- 
termine and tax all such expenditures and 
charge the same against and declare the same 
to bea first lien upon the interest of said Grace 
Brown Duffie in said trust estate to be first 
paid out of her share of the proceeds of any 
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sale made by the trustee, under the power, 
conferred by said will. 

12. This defendant, Anna Brown, truste 
shows that upon the filing of the bill , 
complaint herein and the service of proces 
upon her herein, it became her— 


oO° 
Quick Thinking as an Aid to Shorthand Speed 


LL who have studied the mental 
processes involved in writing short- 
hand, and especially those who have 

had experience in training writers for high 
speed work, appreciate the importance of the 
ability to think rapidly. Much of the hesita- 
tion that prevents rapid shorthand writing 
is due to mental hazards. These can be classi- 
fied variously as lack of decision, weak powers 
of concentration, inability to ‘‘picturize”’ 
outlines quickly, and, of course, the old and 
always-present lack of complete familiarity 
with the principles of shorthand. Indecision 
which is one of the most frequent causes for 
hesitation, most often is due to the frequency 
in many systems of alternative forms for 
which throws upon the writer the 
necessity for selecting one from several forms 
that may be used for the same word or part 
of a word. 

It is a pretty generally recognized principle 
that some sort of energizing stimulus is needed 
at the outset of speed practice to put students 
in the proper state of mind to do their best 
mental work. Many excellent plans for secur- 
ing this condition have been suggested by 
teachers. One of the most successful teachers 
we know of—and his method is being utilized 
by many others—uses the common numerals, 
or digits, as a speed writing exercise preceding 
any rapid shorthand dictation. A little com- 
petition of this kind has a wonderful effect 
in speeding up the mental processes. 

But one of the best suggestions for increas- 
ing mental activity comes from Mr. Howard 
C. Frey, of the Steelton, Pennsylvania, High 
School. His suggestion—which appeared 
in the Gregg Writer several years ago—is 
so practical and directly applicable to the 
problem that we are going to repeat it: 

“The world’s fastest shorthand writers of 
to-day contend that speed is acquired by the 
ability to think rapidly and accurately rather 
than by ease in handling the pen 


words 





“In order to perform any operation scienti 
fically, the powers of the mind must first | 
concentrated and settled into their natura 
order of working. The successful teacher ; 
penmanship introduces every lesson in 
art by requiring his pupils to ‘loosen up’ wit! 
certain preliminary movement exercises. This 
is done to center the working faculties of the 
mind upon the subject to be taught. 

“If speed in shorthand requires accur 
and rapid mental concentration, why should 
we not introduce a drill that will develop this 
process? There is no better drill along thi 
line than one in rapid calculation. The 
teacher, the pupil, the scholar—all must 
agree that it requires strenuous effort on their 
part to ‘get in the swing’ at the beginning 
of any desired accomplishment, and this 
strenuous effort at the beginning of a short- 
hand exercise overtaxes our ability and has 
a tendency to keep us overtaxed throughout 
the entire period of actual work. A drill i: 
rapid calculation will enable us to gradually 
‘get in the swing’ in taking shorthand notes 
and will also help develop the reasoning power 
required of every writer of shorthand wh 
expects to be successful in his profession 

“The writer of this article has found by 
years of experience in shorthand writing that 
he could take speedy dictation more easil) 
if he had the opportunity to perform some 
rapid mathematical operation immediatel) 
before being called upon to report subject 
matter in shorthand. 

“Try this in the classroom, in the office, 
in your reporting, or in your practice work 
and be convinced of the fact that the energy 
of the mind's faculties in writing shorthand 
will be greatly lessened and the speed greatly 
increased. An experiment of this kind will 
prove the worth of the writer’s statement 
that rapid calculation is an aid to shorthand 
speed.” 

To make the work in rapid calculation the 
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effective, much of the mechanical work 
writing figures should be eliminated so as 
ake the mental work as intensive as possi- 
Some actual writing, however, is desirable 
use it duplicates the hand and brain 
rdination necessary in shorthand writing. 
e latest rapid calculation texts, in the 
of pads, are admirably suited for this 
1 of practice. We shall be glad to hear 
m any teachers who have developed any 
ecial exercises in rapid calculation that they 
ive found useful. 


@ O> 
SS 


Do You Know? 


O YOU know the young fellow who 
works for $25 a week and who is wear 
ing a new winter suit that cost $85? 

Do you know the wage earner who loafs 
ecause he is afraid if he does too much he'll 
work himself out of a job’’? 

Do you know the housewife who is ashamed 
to be seen with a market basket on her arm 
to carry home a brown paper bundle? 

Do you know the manufacturer who, when 
the price of raw materials and overhead goes 

five per cent and the cost of labor ad- 
vances an equal amount, adds twenty-five 
per cent to the price of his goods? 

Do you know the factory girl working for 
$18 a week who is buying and wearing a 
$350 fur coat? 

Do you know the man who lets a fresh 
clerk sneer him into buying a $15 hat for fear 
he'll seem ‘‘cheap,’’ when he can buy a satis- 
lactory one for $7? 

Do you know the investor who has traded 
his Liberty Bonds for a promise of a hundred 
per cent profit in a stock company backed by 
a dishonest promoter? 

Do you know the married couple who does 
not think enough of their children to buy 
War Savings Stamps for them and to teach 
them to save? 

Do you know the shopper who says “Wrap 
it up,” instead of “How much’’? 

Do you know the person who lets the 
desire of the moment destroy the results of 
days and weeks of thrift and saving? 

Do you know the man who thinks it is not 
necessary to save? 

Do you know the man who says that the 
government savings securities, Liberty Bonds, 
War Savings Stamps, and Treasury Savings 
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Certificates are too slow or too small or too 
old-fashioned for his investments? 
IF YOU DO, YOU KNOW PRETTY WELL WHAT 
IS THE MATTER WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
——BUY W. S. S.—— 
r~Y 
oO°o 
WHY NOT? 
If a female duke is a duchess, 
Would a female spook be a spuchess? 


And if a male goose is a gander, 
Then would a male moose be a mander? 


If the plural of child is children, 
Would the plural of wild be wildren? 
If a number of cows are cattle, 
Would a number of bows be battle? 


If a man who makes plays is a playwright, 
Would a man who makes hay be a haywright? 
If a person who fails is a failure, 

Would a person who quails be a quailure? 


If the apple you bite is bitten, 
Would the battle you fight be fitten? 
And if a young cat is a kitten, 
Then would a young rat be a ritten? 


If a person who spends is a spendthrift, 
Would a person who lends be a lendthrift? 
If drinking too much makes a drunkard, 
Would thinking too much make a thunkard? 


But why pile on the confusion? 

Still, I'd like to ask in conclusion: 

If a chap from New York's a New Yorker, 
Would a fellow from Cork be a corker? 


—Life 
oO°O 


Key to “First Find the Facts” 
(For Shorthand see Page 296) 
For the benefit of readers who 


are studying without the as- 


sistance of a teacher we print 


to one plate. 


Seek out the facts of a case and the con 
clusions are usually self-evident 

Many failures are caused by lack of thor- 
ough analysis, because those*® responsible 
are ‘“‘too busy’”’ to investigate. 

Practically every subject can be dissected 
and analyzed. In this way errors and waste 
are reduced and economic saving®® made 
and differences of opinion avoided. 

Analyze your own problems; if the subject 
can afford, have a special department for 
this purpose. 

Cultivate a conscious,”* reasoning analysis 
of your own work. It is easily acquired, and 
its persistent application rapidly develops 


its usefulness. (93 


each month the ke 
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| Short Stories in Shorthand 
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Logical | = 


| ) 


When They Homeward Fly 


« 





One Way 


A Sure Thing 


Asylum a 


é 


A General Idea 





